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Vitalizing Religion 


Miss Chappelt’s article interests me because it 
deals with a strike in which the strikers seem to have the 
support of most of the people in their community. What 
kind of a strike can be taken into the pulpits and talked over 
at the Rotary clubs without producing a convulsion? I've 
often wondered about that, and this strike in New Bedford 
apparently supplies the answer. 


Miss Chappell raises a question of her own. What, 
she asks, is to become of church pronouncements on social 
and industrial issues when a strike actually happens? I pre- 
sume that all readers of The Christian Century are familiar 
with the social creed of the Federal council, and with the 
ringing resolutions which most of the denominations have 
passed at one time or another. Suppose, as in Pittsburgh, the 
issue becomes one of the right of collective bargaining through 
representatives of the workers’ own choosing. Or suppose, as 
in Colorado, it becomes a test of the right of free speech 
and assembly. Or suppose, as in New Bedford, it concerns 
a living wage. On all these matters the churches have taken 
unequivocal positions. What then is the meaning of a “non- 
partisan” stand in any given, specific situation? 


The article by the young minister out in Montana 
is not a part of the series of personal credos which have 
been written for The Christian Century by national leaders. 
But it has a significance equal to that of any of those state- 
ments from men and women of mature years. It is the cry 
of youth, to be sure. But so are the sentences from the sermon 
on the mount which are quoted here. It was a very old man 
who was looking into the eyes of a very young man when 
that most fantastic, most impossible, yet most inexorable of 
all interviews took place: “What! enter again my mother’s 
womb?” “You must be born again!” 


After all, is there much chance that this safely 
guarded civilization in which we live will ever be radically 
changed except through the direct frontal attack of just such 
foolhardy youth as Mr. Vlastos avows himself? Is not the 
thing that really saps the strength of most religion its lack 
of abandon and daring? Is there anything more ludicrous 
and more tragic than the average congregation singing, “Jesus, 
I my cross have taken, all to leave and follow thee?” His 
may be, as Mr. Vlastos says, the religion of a fool. But 
the fool who trys to live a religion of this kind should at 
least be able to sing that half of the hymnal which the rest 
of us can never sing without making ourselves look foolish. 


One paragraph on the editorial pages seems to me 
worthy of considerable attention. That is the suggestion of 
a place in the church budget for the purchase of religious 
books to be read by the laity. I wonder whether these efforts 
to circulate important religious books in large quantities, 
such as the Religious Book club has set under way, are reach- 
ing the laity. If something could be done to get a group 
of people in each congregation to reading the new books—a 
book like the club’s latest selection, Mather’s “Science in 
Search of God,” for instance—it would make the pulpit part 
of our job a lot easier. I favor this proposal, emphatically. 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


ITH the elimination of General Chang Chung- 
chang the last effective military opponent of the 
unification of China under the nationalist govern- 
ment is removed. Other military adventurers may band to- 
gether next spring to attack the Nanking authority, but for 
the time being the country 
seems comparatively free from 
warfare. 


China Moves Farther 
Toward Unity Manchuria remains, 

by Japanese insistence, outside 
the region of nationalist influence. But the rest of the coun- 
try—that vast territory south of the great wall generally 
spoken of as “China proper’”—renders at least nominal al- 
legiance to the government now functioning at Nanking. 
The leaders of that government are crowding their days with 
conferences looking toward the political, industrial and social 
rehabilitation of the country. Many of the policies being en- 
dorsed require expenditures and competent technical service 
such as will not be available for years. But the promulga- 
tion of these careful plans is a good sign. And the estab- 
lishment of a government in which civilian officials wield 
real authority is a better one. To be sure, some of the gen- 
erals who still command large armies may yet be tempted to 
turn on this Nanking government, and if they do they may 
easily wreck it. But for the time being, China is set on the 
road to a civilian administration. And she is making real 
progress. 


“Inward Ho!” for 
The Churches 

ROTESTANT CHURCHES in Chicago are consider- 

ing the launching of a united campaign of “visitation 
evangelism” under the direction of Dr. Earl Kernahan. 
The term is probably familiar enough by now so that it 
needs no extended definition. Its essential idea is the aban- 
donment of the old style of tabernacle, mass appeal evan- 
gelism in favor of personal solicitation, generally made by 
laymen and in the normal atmosphere of the home. Not 
only have large numbers been added to church memberships 
by this method, but it is claimed that these additions show 
a larger proportion of permanent accessions than used to 
come to the churches by the application of the highly 
emotional forms of persuasion. Consequently, visitation 
campaigns have been regarded as highly successful in Pitts- 
burgh, and in several other cities of lesser size. There is 


no reason why similar success should not attend a carefully 
planned campaign of this sort in Chicago. At the same 
time, evident as is the need for a constant infusion of new 
life into church constituencies, it may legitimately be asked 
whether a greater need is not the reinvigoration of multi- 
tudes whose names are already on church rolls. Churches 
never seem to lack a concern for adding to their member- 
ship, but too often they appear strangely indifferent to the 
listless character of the religion which their present mem- 
bers exhibit. When the question is raised as to whether 
the church is increasing in influence—and it comes up every 
year—the usual answer is to compare its rate of growth 
with that of the general population. But the real answer 
depends much more on what is happening to the people 
who are inside church ranks. Are they obviously being 
better fitted to cope with life than those without? The 
church that should concentrate for a while on the deepening 
and enriching of the lives of its present members might find 
its community influence increasing more rapidly by that 
method than by any other scheme of evangelism which 
could be projected. 


Unrest Over the Franco- 
British Agreement 

HE GENERAL LACK of confidence in this country 

as to the meaning of the pending Franco-British naval 
and military agreement provides a perfect example of the 
mischief done by the negotiation of secret international un- 
derstandings. The agreement may be as innocent in intent 
as its apologists declare, but the manner of its negotiation 
has made most Americans believe that it aims at a realign- 
ment of European armed forces which is inimical to the 
interests of the United States. As this paper goes to press 
there are rumors that the American government is about to 
take official cognizance of the situation in a note which 
will probably refuse further American participation in the 
disarmament negotiations with France and Great Britain. 
Even if those two governments should now publish the 
terms of an agreement which did not show an accord on the 
limitation of 10,000 ton cruisers, it is doubtful whether any 
American administration could afford to go into a disarma- 
ment conference in which the two other parties were known 
to have reached by secret negotiations held in advance of the 
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meeting of the complete group, some understanding for 
common action. Whether the British and French govern- 
ments realize it or not, their action in secretly negotiating 





this new agreement—whatever its terms—has played di- 
rectly into the hands of the big navy agitators in this coun- 
try. As sure as the next congress meets there will be rein- 
troduced into it the proposal esormously to strengthen the 
American navy. A year ago this proposal, held to be tech- 
nically sound by naval authorities, actually called for more 
than seventy new warships. A large proportion of this 
number were cruisers of 10,000 tons and above, a type of 
vessel of small importance in European navies, but of im- 
mense value to the American fleet. Now that Britain and 
France have become suspect of trying secretly to vote such 
ships out of existence, the big navy men will have a new 
and potent argument. If the nations of Europe were de- 
liberately trying to render difficult America’s genuine de- 
sire to foster general disarmament and world peace, they 
could not have chosen a more effective method than the ne- 
gotiation of this secret agreement. 


Political Compromise and 
Civic Defeat 

HE FACTION in the republican party in Illinois led 
fe Senator Deneen has just made an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and courageous political choice. It was this faction 
that was forced, by the logic of events, to lead the uprising 
at the primaries last April against the notorious Small- 
Thompson-Crowe clique that seemed to have the state and 
the city of Chicago securely in its control. The overwhelm- 
ing defeat which the aroused voters then visited upon the 
plunderbund left the Deneen forces nominally in control of 
the republican organization in the state. But the politicians 
defeated in April hardly attempt to disguise their desire for 
vengeance, and it has become exceedingly likely that they 
will throw their strength to the democratic candidates in 
order to elect the democratic state and Cook county tickets 
at the November election. Naturally, the national repub- 
lican organization has become alarmed at this possibility. 
It is currently reported that enormous pressure has been 
put on Senator Deneen and the other leaders of his group 
to form an alliance with the very forces which they induced 
Why, it is asked, 
should the so-called “reform” candidates refuse to shake 


the voters, five months ago, to repudiate. 


hands with their defeated opponents within the party if by 


that act they can insure party success? Certain of the can- 
didates on the republican state ticket and certain party 
managers are reputed to have taken leading parts in this 
attempt to bring about a compromise. To the credit of 
Senator Deneen and of Judge John A. Swanson, the can- 
of Cook 


county, it can now be stated that no such compromise will 


didate for the key position of state’s attorney 
take place. There will be no alliance with the politicians 
under whose leadership graft and crime have flourished. 
The decision places an enormous responsibility upon the 
responsible citizenship of Illinois, and particularly of Cook 
county. If Senator Deneen and Judge Swanson are not 
to pay for their courage and independence with defeat at 


the polls, there must be another citizens’ uprising, surpass- 
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ing that of last April, which will overcome the effects of 
any possible “knifing” at the hands of the repudiated gang. 
Had Senator Deneen and his followers compromised they 
would have betrayed Chicago to further civic pillage. Now 
that they have taken the dangerous but right path, Chicago 
must not betray them. 


The Episcopal Church and 
Social Issues 
| URING MOST of this month the Episcopal church 
will be holding its triennial general convention in 
Washington. The daily press is carrying extensive pre- 
dictions as to what will occupy the attention of the gath- 
ering. Apparently, our old acquaintance, prayer book 
revision, is once more to fill the center of the stage, with 
the most intense struggle centering about the fate of the 
thirty-nine articles. Are they to be thrown out of the book 
of common prayer, or left in? The thirty-nine articles 
were written at a time when the Church of England was 
considerably surer that it did not approve of Romish prac- 
tices than it is now. Consequently, they express themselves 
with some pungency—as those pre-Elizabethan Englishmen 
could—on rites and dogmas which are today of considerable 
value in the eyes of the Anglo-catholic wing of the church. 
As a result, this wing is for dropping the articles out of 
the prayer book altogether. And the evangelicals and broad 
churchmen, although they would be considerably put to it 
to prove that their teaching is wholly in accord with that 
of many of the articles, are equally desirous to preserve 
them within the prayer book, simply as evidence that the 
I-piscopal church does not approve the Anglo-catholic con- 
tention. It would seem a pity, however, if all the time of 
the convention were given up to this Matter. Already there 
are voices raised within the church asking whether there is 
to be any genuine and brave dealing with contemporary 
social issues. Articles in certain Episcopal papers have 
said, without qualification, that the denomination is coming 
increasingly to be regarded in the popular mind as the eccle- 
siastical pet of special privilege. The wraiths of Bishop 
Williams and Bishop Spaulding—yes, and of Bishop Paul 
Jones—will be called up to disturb the complacency of some 
of the attendants at the convention. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the group of socially aroused clergy and 
laity can stir their church to anything approaching deter- 
mined dealing with issues not exclusively ecclesiastical. 


Mexico Elects a 
New President 
I'Tii! DRAMATIC suddenness the figure of Sefior 
I“milio Gil, president-elect of 
Mexico, rises above the international horizon. Who is he? 


And why is he? The answer seems to be that Sefior Gil 


Portes provisional 


is the man whom President Calles has chosen as the symbol 
of the profound revolution in Mexican affairs which the 
retiring president is bound to bring to pass. As governor 
of the state of Tamaulipas Sefior Gil made a good record, 


but not one especially to set him out from among other 
His term in the Calles cabinet has been 
3ut he has been brought to the 


state executives. 
too brief to mean anything. 
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front of the national administration because he agrees with 
the Calles policies and because he exemplifies the require- 
ments for Mexico’s presidency which Calles outlined before 
the Mexican congress. Despite the profound shock which 
the Mexican federal government suffered from the assas- 
sination of General Obregon, three unusually significant ad- 
vances toward a settled democratic administration of na- 
tional affairs have been achieved in the last few months. 
The first came when President Calles definitely refused to 
succeed himself or to extend his term in the presidency. 
With that refusal the tradition of relying on dictatorships 
in times of crisis was broken. The second advance came 
when the Mexican congress, following the farewell message 
from Calles, made it clear that it would not elevate to the 
presidency any nominee of a military clique. The third ad- 
vance now comes with the election of Sefior Gil, a civilian 
without any military background whatsoever. The pro- 
visional president, who takes office on December 1, is ex- 
pected to continue the policies of the Calles administration 
without change. If he can be maintained in office until his 
successor is inaugurated for the next full term, in February, 
1930, the provisional president should be able to bring his 
country a long way beyond the danger of periodic military 
uprisings. 


Where the Methodist Church 
Stands on Property 


MMEDIATELY after the adjournment of the Methodist 

general conference last May this paper published an 
editorial study of the significant actions taken by that body. 
In the editorial, regret was expressed that in the confusion 
of the closing hours of the conference the action taken by 
the general conference of 1924 differentiating between the 
legitimacy of property for use and property for power had 
been dropped out of the Methodist “Discipline,” and the 
social creed adopted by the Congregational national council 
at its Washington session put in its place. Careful study 
of the actions of the Methodist conference, however, has 
developed the fact that this change, although recommended 
by a committee, was never made. Accordingly, the Meth- 
odist position on this question remains what it has been 
since 1924. 
better shown than by quotation: “We recognize the ethical 
divergence between property for use and property for 


The significance of that position cannot be 


power. We maintain the soundness of the principle that 
a man is entitled only to what he has in some real sense 
earned. Wealth accruing to the holders through monopoly 
values or special privileges, or through large opportunities 
for costless saving, is not earned, and wealth created by 
society should be devoted to the development of all the 
people in ways to be determined by the people themselves.” 
It is hardly surprising that certain laymen should have de- 
sired the exclusion of such doctrine from this official pro- 
But one element of in- 
terest is added to their effort by the fact that the leader in 


nouncement of the denomination. 


the movement figures prominently in the closing pages of 
Mr. M. R. Werner’s “Tammany Hall” as the personal at- 
torney of the late Tammany leader, Mr, Charles Murphy. 
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Riveting the Fascist 
Hold on Italy 

HE BILL which Mussolini is about to push through 

his hand-picked chamber of deputies completes the 
fascist conquest of Italy. After this bill has become law, 
nothing but armed foreign invasion or an inner disruption 
of the fascist party can release Italy from the fascist dic- 
tatorship. Under the terms of the new law the grand coun- 
cil of the fascist party becomes a recognized part of the 
government, with powers which control not only the suc- 
cession of Mussolini’s position but succession to the throne 
as well. The fascist grand council has been, up to this time, 
merely a part of the party organization, and has consisted 
of the party members in important government posts to- 
gether with a few leaders within the party ranks. Such a 
body has been enormously influential, of course, but this 
influence has been exercised indirectly by virtue of the per- 
sonalities composing the council. Now, however, the coun- 
cil, as a legal part of the government is to draw up all lists 
of candidates whom the people are to be allowed to vote on 
at the elections; to nominate for the prime ministership 
and for all government posts, and to advise on all matters 
having a constitutional character. The sweeping powers 
conferred by the final enactment will be the better under- 
stood when it is explained that questions of a constitutional 
character are defined as including laws affecting succession 
to the throne, powers and prerogatives of the king, com- 
position of the chamber and senate, prerogatives of the 
prime minister, relations between church and state, and in- 
ternational treaties involving changes in the territory of the 
state or its colonies. The passage of such a law surely 
goes as far as human ingenuity can to make the present dic- 
tatorship in Italy unending. 


Raising the General Level of 
Religious Intelligence 
IDESPREAD ATTENTION has been given a sug- 
gestion originally made by Mr. W. H. Murray, di- 
rector of the religious book department of the Macmillan 
company, designed to aid in keeping the preacher up-to-date 
in his reading. Mr. Murray thinks that it would be a fine 
thing if parishes would put fifty dollars in their annual 
budgets, exacting from their ministers an airtight pledge 
It would be, and 
we hope that large numbers of parishes follow the sug- 


to spend every cent for religious books. 
gestion. The principal trouble, so far as we can see, is 
Numerous 
ministers do find it hard to set aside funds sufficient to 


that the suggestion does not go far enough. 


keep them abreast of important religious publications. That 
is sadly true. But not half as many churches suffer from 
a ministry thus deprived of adequate mental nourishment 
as suffer from what Dr. Lynn Harold Hough once called 
in these pages “the religious illiteracy of the laity.” One 
main barrier lying across the path of progress for hundreds 
of churches is the fact that their members seldom read a 
vital book dealing with the problems of religion. This is 
not because of any lack of acumen, but simply because the 
idea never seems to occur to them that they might, with 
advantage, carry on some of their reading in this field. 
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So we suggest that the churches which place fifty dollars 
in their budgets to provide new books for the minister carry 
the process one step farther. Let them appropriate another 
fifty dollars to buy religious books for the laity. Then let 
them work out some system of reading circles or for the 
circulation of these books from hand to hand. Circulation 
of a dozen vital books among the thoughtful members of 
a congregation would lift the whole level of intelligence 
and activity in that congregation within a year. 


A New Period of Social 
Conflict? 


NE of the permanent biographies takes its place on 

the small shelf that is sufficient to hold such works, 

with the publication of “Abraham Lincoln: 1809- 
1858,” by the late Senator Albert J. Beveridge.* For the 
years of Lincoln’s career which it covers, this is almost 
sure to be the definitive authority. I-xhaustless research 
has gone into its making, just as it went into the making 
of Senator Beveridge’s monumental life of John Marshall. 
The result is a book which makes Lincoln, the times in 
which he lived, the people among whom he walked, and the 
forces with and against which he struggled as accessible to 
our knowledge as in the case of any contemporary states- 
man. Indeed, Senator Beveridge has made his Lincoln 
more easily understood than any contemporary could pos- 
sibly be. For he has been able to give to the enormous 
store of materials which his energy gathered a poised and 
unpartisan judgment which only the passage of the years 
since the civil war and the author’s own accumulated know!l- 
The 


reader comes to the end, imposed by death at the point 


edge of the ways of government could make possible. 


where the writer concluded his description of the debates 
with Douglas in 1858, with a sense of the tragic loss sus- 
tained by the country in the comparatively early close of 
Senator Beveridge’s career. 

Nothing in Senator Beveridge’s biography surpasses in 
impressiveness his picture of the period in which the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise produced the republican party. 
That repeal, it will be remembered, was engineered through 
congress by Douglas in the spring of 1854. At the time, 
the old parties were nearly moribund. The whigs had been 
routed in the presidential election of 1852, and were soon 
to pass from the political stage altogether. The democrats 
were striving desperately to maintain their solidity as a 
national party; an effort that ended in disaster at Charleston 
in 1860. 
had lost ground badly and was never again to figure impor- 
tantly in the settlement of national issues. 


Even the free soil party, after initial successes, 


In such a period 
the paramount desire of the parties, as shown in the election 
of 1852, had been the avoidance of issues. 


a word taboo. 


Slavery was 
Politicians in all camps were equally ready 
to call down anathemas on the head of any who might 
seek to resurrect that issue which was supposed to have 


*Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $12.50. 


By Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. 
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been settled by the compromise of 1850. The choice of 
Pierce over Winfield Scott was the choice of a political 
unknown over a political cipher—as empty an electoral 
gesture as American history knows. 

Underneath this frantic desire to keep the surface of 
politics calm, however, there was rapidly developing a con- 
dition of enormous menace. Perhaps the clearest indication 
of this lack of health at the vitals of the republic was the 
emergence and astonishingly swift growth of the Know 
Nothing party, the ku klux klan of its day. This secret 
organization—calling itself the American party, but better 
known today by the epithet which Greeley attached to it— 
was a typical “nativist” movement. It preached hatred of 
the immigrant and hatred of the Roman Catholic church, 
and between the two hatreds it came within a narrow 
margin of seizing control of the government. In the elec- 
tions of 1854, it swept New England and almost captured 
New York. In fact, Douglas interpreted the whole series 
of defeats suffered by the democrats after the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill as almost entirely the work of 
Know Nothings. The appearance of such an organization, 
working in secret and gaining power through the systema- 
tic fostering of divisions within the body politic, can al- 
ways be set down as an ominous sign within a democracy. 
It was so in 1854, and it has been so for the last dozen 
years. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill, by which Douglas applied his 
theory of popular sovereignty to the formation of new ter- 
ritories, destroyed the last vestige of pseudo-tranquillity and 
set in motion the forces that finally brought on the civil 
war. Under this bill, it lay within the power of the people 
of the territories to decide whether they should be free or 
slave commonwealths. Free soil men saw in this an at- 
tempt to open a door for slaveholding in Kansas, from 
whence it would have been barred by the Missouri com- 
promise, and immediately sounded an alarm. Salmon P. 
Chase, senator from Ohio, wrote an “Appeal” to the people 
which among all the political documents of our history 
probably has had no equal for passion and for effective- 
ness. The appeal, signed by Chase and Charles Sumner, 
senator from Massachusetts, set the north on fire. It brought 
Lincoln, as he himself wrote in the autobiography which he 
prepared for use in the campaign of 1860, out of practical 
political retirement and back into the full tide of public 
life. To use another phrase of Greeley’s, it set the prairies 
on fire. 

It is not too much to say that the appeal of Chase and 
Sumner, followed by the attack on Sumner in the senate 
chamber, and that followed by the outrages committed in 
“bleeding Kansas,” produced the republican party. For this 
reason the whole period richly deserves the detailed and im- 
partial treatment which Senator Beveridge has given it. 
And in this treatment, it is of more than passing interest 
—to those with an eye for historical parallels—to find that 
among the most savage attacks launched against the op- 
ponents of the Kansas-Nebraska bill was the charge that 
they were really survivors of Know Nothingism actuated 
by religious bigotry, and that their activities represented an 
unprecedented and unwarranted intrusion of the church and 
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the clergy into politics. For it was true that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the protestant clergy of the north threw 
the weight of their influence, in the pulpit and out, against 
the policy which Douglas and the democrats had adopted 
in regard to the admission of Kansas, and to oppose which 
the republican party was being formed. 

Chase and Sumner had invited this in their appeal. “We 
implore Christians and Christian ministers to interpose,”’ 
they had cried. “Their divine religion requires them to 
behold in every man a brother, and to labor for the ad- 
vancement and regeneration of the human race.” The 
response of the clergy had been instant. Three thousand 
and fifty ministers of New England signed a memorial to 
the senate which began: “In the name of Almighty God 
and in his presence, we solemnly protest against the passage 
of . . . the Nebraska bill.” Senator Pettit, of Indiana, 
moved that the memorial be referred to the senate chaplain, 
in order to obtain an opinion from that professional reli- 
gionist “as to whether we . . . have invoked the just and 
righteous judgments of God upon us . . . [laughter].” 
But Douglas was in no mood for trifling. He excoriated the 
preachers for assuming to be the mouthpiece of the deity. 
Promptly, a protest almost identical came from twenty-five 
ministers in the city of Chicago—the very center of the 
political strength of Douglas. Later, 504 preachers of the 
northwest joined in the same memorial. And from that 
hour, “the church in politics” became one of the never- 
ceasing denunciations thundered against the new movement. 

But this was not the most damaging charge made against 
the republicans. Neither intolerance, undue church inter- 
ference, nor any other accusation was leveled against them 
as often, and with as damaging effect, as the accusation 
that they were forming a sectional party. That, in fact, 
became the great issue of the campaign of 1856, when 
Fremont ran against Buchanan. It was that which drove 
such a whig as Rufus Choate into the democratic ranks. If 
the republican party should triumph, Choate wrote in what 
proved the most effective document of that campaign, “I 
turn my eyes from the consequences. To the fifteen states 
of the south, that government will appear an alien govern- 
ment. . . . It will appear a hostile government . . . flushed 
by triumph, cheered onward by the voices of pulpit, tribune, 
and press... . : And then and thus is the beginning of the 
end.” 

Radical Wendell Phillips grasped this weapon of attack 
and brandished it with shrill defiance. “There is merit in 
the republican party,” he declared. “It is this. It is the 
first sectional party ever organized in this country. It does 
not know its own face, and calls itself national, but it is 
not national; it is the north against the south.” Was not 
Phillips right? Did not Choate prophesy what actyally came 
to pass? The formation of the republican party actually 
did represent a sectiona! division of the country. But this 
sectionalism was not so much a division between mere 
geographical areas as it was between social ideals and de- 
sires. Lincoln put his finger on the essential fact when he 
spoke of the impossibility of going ahead indefinitely half 
slave and half free. 

The study of this period is of particular value in the 
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questions which it is bound to raise as to present conditions. 
The country certainly faces no geographical divisions today 
as it did in the decade of the fifties, but are there not con- 
flicting social ideals and desire which presage a sectionalism 
almost as clearly defined as the sectionalism of 1861? There 
is today, of course, no danger of bloodshed. No civil war 
can be evoked from the divisions between the various parts 
of our country. But does not the present campaign indicate 
that the United States may be closer than the majority of 
its people dream to a new social and political alignment, in 
which the dwellers in urban areas will find themselves ar- 
rayed against the dwellers in small towns and on the farms? 

That brilliant political analyst, Mr. Mark Sullivan, quite 
openly stated this a few days ago. Writing for the im- 
portant group of newspapers which have employed him 
to report the campaign, Mr. Sullivan said: 

The democratic party of the future is going to be the party 
of the big cities and of the wets. In the nation at large probably 
four-fifths of the democratic vote in November will come from 
northern big cities and wets. The right of this element to con- 
trol the democratic party will be clear. Mr. Raskob’s term as 
chairman lasts four years and probably will continue longer if 
he wishes. As the party of the cities and of the wets, the 
democrats will be a growing party, for the cities are constantly 
growing at the expense of the farms and villages. 


There is a significance not to be overlooked in the fact that 
the democratic campaign song this year is “The sidewalks 
of New York.” 

Nothing is to be gained by refusing to look at this devel- 
oping schism. The supposed interests of the democratic 
south come much closer to coinciding with those of the 
republican middle west than they do with the interests of 
democratic Manhattan. There is no real community of in- 
terest between republican Philadelphia and republican Kan- 
sas. The big cities, toward which the tide of population is 
running, feel that they have one set of social ideals and in- 
terests; the towns and the countryside respond to another 
set. From these conflicts of interest it is not hard to en- 
visage a new period in which political parties, as agencies 
for social conflict, shall be formed or re-formed to represent 
the urban or the rural sides of the argument. 

Already, much of our important legislation or of our 
proposed political action has in view the redress of the 
balance between city and country. Farm relief is one aspect 
of this struggle. The immigration bar is another. An 
amendment to the constitution was proposed in the last 
congress—and will be heard from again—which would ex- 
clude aliens from enumeration when settling the basis of 
apportionment of representatives. (A curious parallel is 
to be found here with the argument which Lincoln and 
other early republicans constantly made against the former 
constitutional provisions for numbering slaves when fixing 
the congressional representation of southern states.) Pro- 
hibition is widely regarded as a fight between the dry coun- 
try and the wet city. 

In the light of such issues, it is not hard to see ahead an 
entirely new period of social conflict, leading to a decided 
re-orientation of the politics, the sociology, and perhaps 
even the religion of the country. The election this year 
thus takes on new significance, for it may represent not 
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only an immediate struggle for immediate ends but even 
more the breaking up of a political order which has con- 
tinued without major change since 1856. Again, the two 
major parties are old. Again, they have sought by every de- 
vice to avoid vital issues. Again, there have been sinister 
stirrings beneath the surface of national life. Again, the 
church has been roused to aneactivity that is being bitterly 
resented. Are we then again to see one part of the nation 
set in compact and continuing political opposition to an- 
other part? 


A Week at Geneva 


ROM THE SIGNING of the pact of Paris I went 

directly to Geneva on the theory that I would find 

there a congenial atmosphere in which to do my re- 
joicing. | was not disappointed. The new treaty outlawing 
war was on everybody’s lips, and in everybody's mind. 
During the first week of the assembly of the league of na- 
tions hardly a speaker mounted the tribune who did not de- 
vote a portion of his address to the pact, if indeed his entire 
argument was not an exposition of it. In the marginal 
gatherings in which Geneva abounds at this season when 
the league is in session, the pact also was the chief theme 
tetween these unofficial groups assembled to hear lectures 
by distinguished experts on international affairs and the 
formal utterances on the floor of the assembly there was 
one marked difference. At the league they discussed the 
pact itself; the lecturers spent most of their time discus- 
sing the correspondence leading up to the pact. The league 
was concerned with the text which the governments had 
signed. The lecturers were concerned with the notes which 
the negotiators had signed. I do not remember hearing from 
the league tribune a single reference to the negotiating 
correspondence. And I heard very little from the lecturers in 
interpretation of the text of the pact. The talkers seemed to 
seize upon the so-called reservations; but the responsible 
delegates insisted upon facing the treaty in which the na- 
tions had renounced war as an instrument of policy and 
had solemnly promised that the settlement of their inter- 
national disputes “whatever their nature or origin” should 
never be sought except by pacific means. 

To me this was a symbol of the future. The so-called 
“reservations” have no sufficient status upon which they can 
be kept alive. They will receive momentary attention of 
talkers and writers. But they will pass out of memory. 
Only the pact itself, to whose terms the nations have pledged 
their honor, will abide. Fortunately no negotiator has the 
power or responsibility to interpret the pact. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s interpretation is not final for England, nor M. 
Briand’s for France. Not even Mr. Kellogg’s interpreta- 
tion is final or binding beyond Mr. Kellogg’s term of office 

albeit I have no criticism to bring against any of his in- 
Public 
opinion is the final interpreter of the treaty. It is for the 


terpretations as expressed in the correspondence. 


people in each country to say, not what Chamberlain or 
Briand or Kellogg consented to in the collateral correspon- 
dence, but what their governments agreed to in the actual 
treaty which they signed. As one of the most prominent 
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leaders of the labor party in Britain said to me, “England 
is bound by the pact, but not by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
side reservation, which contradicts the pact; one of the first 
things which a labor government will do when it turns the 
tories out will be to nullify the Chamberlain reservation of 
‘certain regions’ in which the renunciation of war is not to 
apply.” 

I will have ample occasion, no doubt, in the near future, 
to express my views on the “reservations.”” This is not the 
time to do so. But I cannot help recording my satisfaction 
in the discovery that the pact seemed to be so well under- 
stood and so heartily acclaimed within the official circles 
of the league. My observations confirmed the statement 
made by M. Briand in his formal address at the signing in 
Paris, when he said that the members of the league who 
would “soon be able to ask the league to register today’s 
contract will rightly feel that they are bringing her a pre- 
cious token of their attachment and loyalty.” 

The thrill which all visitors to Geneva felt as they looked 
down from the gallery of the Hall of the Reformation upon 
the representatives of fifty governments comprising a par- 
liament of some 300 persons passed through me also when 
the premier of Finland, M. Procope, called the assembly 
to order on Monday, September 3. There sat Germany’s 
representatives on the front row, headed by Herr Miller 
and including the face of Count von Bernstorff, familiar to 
Americans during his ambassadorship at Washington in the 
period before we entered the war. A few rows from the 
front sat the British delegates headed by Lord Cushendun, 
the most impressive personality in the assembly. At about 
the center of the house one located the French group with 
M. Briand in the ranking position, reminding one of a 
complacent house cat, sleeping through some of the pro- 
ceedings and shaking hands with sleepy cordiality with 
delegate after delegate who stopped to greet him as they 
passed his seat. The Japanese group were far to the rear, 
but no less conspicuous, for the massive head and slight 
figure of their leader, M. Adatci, would mark him off in 
any crowd as a sort of incarnation of pure intellect. Many 
visitors brought opera glasses through which they studied 
the faces of the statesmen. Perhaps one-half the people in 
the galleries were Americans. 

After the retiring president’s address came the election 
of a new president. The ritual of this procedure vividly 
illustrated the world-wide composition of the assembly. As 
the roll of nations was called in alphabetical order the head 
of each delegation came forward and deposited his ballot 
in a box guarded by the secretaries. he ballots were soon 
counted, and it was announced that M. Horluf Zahle of 
Denmark had been chosen. Escorted to the chair, he took 
deftly from his pocket a paper from which he read a few 
extemporaneous remarks in appreciation of the honor which 
had been conferred upon him. In subsequent sessions cer- 
tain routine matters of organization were disposed of and 
the assembly and galleries awaited expectantly the begin- 
ning of a week's speech-making. 

But no one seemed to have anything to say. There was 
general disappointment, for in previous years the big bombs 
were thrown into the assembly at the earliest opportunity. 


To adjourn a session for want of a speaker, and at a time 
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when there was the whole range of international affairs 
inviting attention, was unprecedented. Did it mean list- 
lessness, or did it mean that the tension was so great 
that everybody was waiting for a more favorable position? 
The next day there were two speeches. And in subse- 
quent sessions the number increased. But there was no 
bomb thrown while I was there. On the day after my de- 
parture, at the beginning of the second week, came the sen- 
sational address of M. Briand, criticising Germany’s im- 
patience for disarmament. Thereafter the assembly divided 
up into its commissions where the real work of the league 
is said to be done. 

Of the speeches which I heard the four that most im- 
pressed me were by M. Politis of Greece, Herr Miiller of 
Germany, Mr. Mackenzie King of Canada, and M. Volde- 
maris of Lithuania. M. Politis dwelt upon the pact of Paris 
as a fulfilment of the aims of the league, a closing of the 
“terrible gap” in the covenant which left war as an avail- 
able and legitimate recourse under certain circumstances. 
“For the first time in the history of humanity war is re- 
nounced as an instrument of national policy; in this way 
what has been regarded as one of the essential prerogatives 
of sovereignty is abandoned.” This is nothing short of a 
“revolution” in international relationships, he said. “As no 
state has henceforth any right to use force or violence in 
the realization of any claim, it cannot openly put into the 
balance its superior armed forces and impose its will upon 
a weaker nation in pursuit of any object it seeks to attain.” 

Herr Miiller’s address was listened to with rapt at- 
tention by galleries packed to suffocation. In vigorous can- 
dor he restated the well-known German position that it was 
high time the other nations fulfilled the provision of the 
Versailles treaty pledging them to disarmament following 
the disarmament of Germany. He maintained that Ger- 
many had fulfilled her part of the agreement, but that she 
was still exposed on all sides to nations heavily armed and 
which pointed to her as a continuing menace to peace. The 
embittering effects of such a course should be obvious, said 
Herr Miller, and he could not bring himself to face the 
action 
He swept aside the technical 


“disastrous consequences” which would ensue if 
were much longer delayed. 
difficulties in the way of disarmament, and while making 
no such extreme demand, held that if the nations had the 
will to disarm they could do so as speedily as Germany had 
done. 

I thought the mood in which the German chancellor’s 
speech was received was rather cynical. At any rate, the 
applause which followed was marked by silent spots where 
the French, Polish, British, Japanese and other delega- 
tions with French sympathies sat. 

By all odds the most signal contribution in interpretation 
of the pact for the renunciation of war was made by Mr. 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s premier. I will be led beyond 
my space limitations if I even begin to quote from this ad- 
dress. The full text of it is in my hand, and will appear 
in an early issue of The Christian Century. 

It remained for M. Voldemaris, premier of the tiny state 
of Lithuania, who has been waging before the council a 
losing battle against Poland for the recovery of Vilna, to 
present a resolution raising the most important question with 
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which the Paris pact confronts the league. This “provincial 
lawyer,” as he is called in circles dominated by French- 
Polish influence, had penetrated clearly to the essential im- 
plications of the outlawry pact, and saw the moral and legal 
disparity between the pact and the covenant of the league. 
M. Voldemaris asserted that when the nations have once ex- 
changed their ratifications of the pact, the outlawry of war 
will have become “a positive rule of international law, and 
if that occurs it will be the solemn duty of the league not 
to remain behind that pact so far as its own covenant is 
concerned.” The league must “bring the covenant into 
line with this up-to-date international law.” “What could 
not be done before, that is to say, the proscription of war 
by the covenant, can now, thanks to the conclusion of this 
pact, be contemplated.” On behalf of the Lithuanian dele- 
gation, M. Voldemaris therefore introduced a resolution 
requesting the council “to take steps for the elaboration of 
draft amendments to the covenant in the sense indicated 
above and to submit such amendments with a view to their 
adoption at the next session of the assembly.” I have not 
yet heard what action, if any, has been taken on this far- 
reaching resolution, but I can imagine no question dis- 
cussed at Geneva in which the people of the United States 
will take a more eager interest than this. 

My personal experiences at Geneva were most happy. Sev- 
eral sizable public occasions were arranged where I had the 
privilege of interpreting America’s peace policy as I un- 
derstand it, and any number of group conferences and social 
events where the conversation was particularly enlightening. 
If I were asked to state in a single generalization what is 
the essential difference now existing between the charac- 
teristic league psychology and the logic of the outlawry of 
war, I should say that Geneva’s whole thought of world 
peace seems to turn upon the concept of an “aggressor.” 
So obsessed has the Geneva mind become with the idea 
that articles 10 and 16 are the heart of the covenant, that 
the first question sure to pop out in any consideration of 
outlawing war is, Where are your sanctions? Upon a few 
minds, happily, it is beginning to dawn that sanctions— 
military sanctions at least—have no part in a scheme of 
international peace, for the simple reason that when a so- 
called “aggressor” appears your peace system has, ipso 
facto, failed; you are thereafter in a war situation. As this 
light dawns more fully upon European thought the chief 
obstacle in the way of understanding and practical co- 
operation between Europe and the United States will be 


removed. 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


Feeding the Birds 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE LITTLE SISTER of the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah spake unto me saying, Grand- 
pa, if thou wilt come to my Room, I will show thee 
a Secret. But thou must be Very Quiet. 
So I went with her, and she showed me in the Grapevine 
below her Window, the Nest of a Robin, and in it were 
Small Blue Eggs. 
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And she told me how the Two Birds had builded the Nest 
and how the Mother Bird came and laid the Eggs, and 
how some day there would be Little Birds. 

And it all came to pass even as she predicted, for little 
children have the Gift of Prophecy. 

And there was a day when the Mother Bird assembled her 
Three Young Birds on the |.awn, and the little sister of 
the daughter of the daughter of Keturah ran to me and 
said, Come, Grandpa, and see the Mother Bird, how she 
teacheth her children. 

And the Mother Bird was reading them a Lecture. And 
also she was giving them a Demonstration. For she pulled 
a Worm from the earth and laid it on the Grass and talked 
to her Children. 

And I said unto the little sister of the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah, Dost thou know what she is saying ? 

And she said, She is saying, I have fed you Long Enough, 
and you must feed yourselves the rest of your lives ; behold 
this is the way that Worms are to be found. 

And I said, The little Birds look Very Dumb and Stupid. 

And she said, Yea, but behold how the Mother Bird doth 
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scold them, saying, Ye need not suppose that I will drop this 
Worm into your Mouths. I have done that Long Enough. 
Take it or Leave it. 

And the Little Birds looked Grieved, and thought her 
most Cruel. But. they seized the Worm, all three of them, 
and began to try to pull it away from each other. And the 
Mother Bird flew up into a tree. 

And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of 
Keturah said, Grandpa, she is not saying anything now. 

And I said, No, but she is doing a Lot of Thinking. 

And the little maiden said, What is she thinking, 
Grandpa ? 

And I said, She is thinking, Thank goodness, they are 
Scrapping about it; and when they get interested enough 
either to Dig Worms or Fight about them, my Labors are 
nearly at an end. 

And she said, Grandpa, is that the way we Children have 
to be taught? 

And I said, It is about the same, my dear. 

And she said, It is a funny kind of a World, is it not, 
Grandpa ? 


VERSE 


Wild Geese 
IVE times today from the world’s edge 

I saw the coming of a wedge 
Of great grey birds who invaded 
The sky with wistfulness, and faded . . 
Five times I ran out to stand under 
The rhythm of their wings, the thunder ; 
Five times I heard the leader mouth 
The haunting call: “South! Comrades, South!” 
Five times the answer since the dawn,— 
The trumpeter, the drums,—‘‘Lead on!” 
Five times, and presciently I feel 
In my heart, December's steel. 

ETHEL Romic FuLter. 


After Storm 


LL night the cloud-maned stallions of the sky 

Trampled on silver hoofs across the corn; 
Beneath their onset half the green stalks lie 
Bent to the earth, and pitiful, and torn. 
The thunder of great horses and the sweep 
Of their vast charge across the shaken hills 
Have fallen on my fields; the scars are deep ; 
My corn lies strewn like broken daffodils. 
The emerald granaries whence bread had grown 
To feed the world, today are torn apart— 
And the hoofs trample, and the grain lies prone 
Within the ruined cornfield of my heart. 
But in my deep roots still—in my deep roots— 
Lies the firm life and all its golden fruits. 

E. Merritt Roor. 





Treasure 


Ye summer long I’ve stored away 
In crannies of my heart, 
Wind-gathered meadows, grass-hung creek, 
Gay leaves and sun at hide-ayd-seek, 
Rain lilting to the dark. 


This wintry day I turn the key, 
My shining treasures bring 
Close to the firelight—how they glow— 
There is no barren earth, no snow— 
Here in my heart is spring. 
EpitH LomBARD SQUIRES. 


In Years to Come 


N years to come, when men have grown more wise, 
A child shall find, in some museum nook, 
.\ rusty sword or twisted bayonet ; 
Perhaps a hand grenade, or some device 
Of poison-death, upon which he will look 
With questioning. In sorrowing regret 
His grandsire, at his side, will make reply: 
“A sad, sad tale it is: there was a time 
When fathers sped their stalwart sons to kill 
On fields of battle, spurring them to die, 
If need be, that some other sons in grime 
And gore might fall. A nation’s mighty will, 
Its wealth and life, were spent that there might be 
Above one flag emblazoned, ‘Victory!’ 
"Twas long ago—you doubt my word, I see, 
But that’s the tale my grandsire told to me.” 
Tuomas Curtis CLark. 
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The Strike in New Bedford 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


side a lovely water. An old New England town 

with the atmosphere of its whaling days still cling- 
ing to it. A modern industrial town, the center with Fall 
River of fine cotton goods manufacture—just now par- 
alyzed by a strike. 

Walk along the waterfront to the north and you come 
after a while to the Wamsutta mill, stretching the length 
of two or three city squares; its brick walls softened by a 
luxuriant growth of ivy; over its door a wide, proud sign, 
“Wamsutta Mill. The Finest of Cottons.” The huge body 
of the mill is now silent, like a big man dead; with its 
neighbors in the north end of town, ominously silent. Walk 
to the south and you will come to the great Potomska and 
Hathaway and other mills, also ominously silent. With the 
exception of the Dartmouth, and one or two others, the city 
it tied up tight. 

Go along New Bedford streets and you overhear, “The 
strike” ... “If the strike ends” .. . “If the mills do not 
open.” Go to church and you hear the preacher calling 
upon God to help the city in this time of its great trouble. 
Pass the relief headquarters and you will see the children, 
and the grown-ups, standing in line or coming away with 
pails of soup and loaves of bread. Nose about the working 
people’s sections with their two and three story frame build- 
ings, their dingy yards, and you will see idle women sitting 
on the steps, idle men standing about in vagrant conversa- 
tion. Go out along Hawthorne street. . . . 


A TOWN “beautiful for situation,” curling itself along- 


ALONG HAWTHORNE STREET 


“Now go out along Hawthorne street,” I was told, “and 
So I went—and recalled 
Nizhni Novgorod three weeks before; the Riverside drive 
of the old Russian city, its merchants’ mansions—a dozen, 


see where our mill owners live.” 


fifteen of them perhaps now workingmen’s homes, pub- 
lic hospitals, young communists’ headquarters, soviet head- 
quarters, museums—the greatest one of them now a museum 
of the “life and customs of capitalists!” Far-fetched of 
course to make even a mental comparison of Nizhni Nov- 
gorod and New Bedford, of Russia and the United States. 
But how much will our workers endure? 

For New Bedford, it happens, offers one of the most 
unreasonable and arrogant infringements of simple justice 
that our industrial world has recently seen. The wage cut, 
which resulted in the present strike, was drastic and. it 
was impudent and it was unnecessary. Drastic, for it took 
ten per cent from weekly wages already averaging $19; al- 
ready at a yearly level less than half of the health-and- 
decency cost-of-living budget brought up to date and 
adapted to New Bedford; these figures the local textile 
union has presented to the public and the shareholders. Im- 
pudent, for the notices of the cut were posted without con- 
sultation with workers of proved fairness and common 
sense, and it took effect just one week later. Unnecessary, 
for though textiles are in a chaotic state, the mills have 
managed for the most part to make something of a profit. 


As early as last February, Textile Worker, trade journal, 
stated that in 1927 eighteen out of the twenty-three mills 
paid dividends, one of $32, another of $28, another of $12. 
It figured the cotton mill divided rate for the past ten years 
as $11.27 a share. The union, moreover, has submitted 
tables gathered from official reports listing twenty-two com- 
panies which together had surplus in 1926 of $18,992,434, 
and in 1927 of $19,024,259. 

Anyhow, the one way not to meet textile difficulties—which 
are a combination of change of style, post-war overdevelop- 
ment, competition, speculation on the cotton crop, southern 
industrial expansion, run-down mill equipment, big mergers 
with the crowding out of smaller companies and misman- 
agement—was to take it out of the men and women and 
youth who ply the spindle and the loom. “We pause,” say 
the unions in presenting their report on wages, “to allow 
the New Bedford manufacturers to blush while these earn- 
ings are disclosed.” 


WORKER SOLIDARITY 


The workers—about 27,000 of them, with perhaps 35,000 
dependents, came out on April 16 and are still out—are 
behaving rather gloriously. There is the labor cleavage 
which has marked recent strikes. But this is not preventing 
complete unanimity in standing out against the wage re- 
duction. When the strike started, New Bedford had a local 
union composed of seven craft unions. This, known now 
as the Textile council, has affiliated with the United Tex- 
tile Workers, an A. F. Its backbone is old 
Lancashire weavers, skilled and irreplaceable. It is con- 


of L. union. 


servative and it wants to be constructive. It gathered the 
figures noted above. It offers “to negotiate with the manu- 
facturers in a thorough study of methods and technique of 
management and manufacture, with a view to eliminating 
unnecessary costs, increasing productivity, and generally 
putting the industry into a position to reach new and larger 
markets, on the understanding that the manufacturers will 
do their share in removing abuses and improving methods 
of manufacture and sale.” It demands no wage cut and 
union recognition. 

A left wing, the Textile Workers’ union, known locally 
as the T. M. C. from an earlier name, has been organized 
by leaders, communist in sympathy, keen about the Rus- 
sian experiment. 
of craft lines, recruits from the unskilled processes, and 
seems to have set the standard of strike technique—that 
dramatic and somewhat disturbing mass picketing—thou- 
sands of marching singing workers—which was developed 
first at Passaic and which has been used effectively else- 
where since. Albert Weisbord, of Passaic fame, is at work 
in New Bedford—and he is again a hero! 

The T. M. C. gets talked about. “Weisbord runs back 
and forth between here and Moscow ;” “The left wing is 
responsible for the violence,” says a preacher—but he is 
only passing on what he has heard ; he has not verified those 
statements. “We could have got along well without the T. 
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M. C.” says a fair-minded churchman. But a right wing 
striker says, “We have to hand it to the T. M. C. They 
kept our courage up.” And a preacher, “I go again and 
again to left wing headquarters. They are the only ones 
with a program.” 
COMMUNITY SYMPATHY 
* 

The community too has on the whole perhaps acted rather 
well. Its sympathies are largely with the strikers. Of course 
the strikers are a good part of the community. Merchants 
extend credit, landlords do not press for rent, instalment 
houses postpone payments, city employes contribute to strike 
funds, the press has given large space to the strike and its 
editorial sympathy is almost wholly with the workers. And 


the mayor! When E. H. Hunter of that well known 
“patriotic” society, the Industrial Defense association of 
Boston, cited with approval before the New Bedford 


Rotary club other communities’ handling of the “red 
menace’’—putting them on box-cars, for instance, and send- 
ing them out of the state in Colorado, Mayor Ashley rose 
and said, “I have been criticized . . . for not driving the 
Mr. Hunter, do you 
know of any law that gives me or the chief of our police 
power to ship them out of New Bedford?” Mr. Hunter 


did not. 


so-called radicals out of the city . 


The reds have not been shipped out. 

Yet that there is community cleavage is shown by the 
caused when the local Y. W. C. A. 
in behalf of 


furore—pro and con 
that two women 
organizers from out of town who had been arrested on 
But 
an unfinished story, in which local 


decided “law and order” 
the picket lines, must leave its residence department. 
this is a story by itself 
Y. W. industrial girls and the national board have probably 
gained rather than lost prestige with organized labor. 
There is a good deal of community testimony to the fair- 
ness of the police. There were many arrests and consider- 
The 
mass picketing offered a temptation. A local judge inter- 


able beating up of strikers, though, in midsummer. 
preted peaceful mass picketing as “rioting,” which gave the 
police leeway for an orgy of arresting. Up to August 2 
arrests totaled 441. New Bedford’s jails and courts were 
overtaxed. The American Civil Liberties union is meeting 
the situation in its usual forthright manner by backing 
damage suits against the policemen for assaults on strikers 
and false arrests. 


INTO THE PULPITS 


The day has quite passed when local churches can be in- 


different that affects the 


New Bedford churches are not indifferent. 


to an industrial situation com 
The 
preachers have carried the matter into their pulpits. Harvey 
of the with ap- 


proval, “Pastors have quoted the Methodist social creed, 


munity. 


©’Connor Federated Press comments 
the Catholic bishops’ program, the pronouncement of the 
Federal council of churches . . . They have told the strikers 
that industry owes them, in return for their labor, a decent 
living.”” One Methodist preacher will not take his vacation 
while the town is in distress. An Episcopal clergyman whose 
salary is far in arrears has turned down a call to another 
“Not while the strike is on,” says he. He 
looked about his cluttered office ruefully when I asked for 


community. 
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a certain paper. “I have had to let my secretary go,” he 
said. 

The council of churches through its secretary, John M. 
Trout, has made the strike a main order of business. It has 
called into the community for consultation representatives 
of the Federal council of churches and of denominational 
agencies; it has held conferences with both sides in the 
controversy, urging conciliation; it has made large use of 
the press which has published sermons and articles sub- 
mitted by the council; it has held public meetings; it first 
approached the state board of conciliation and arbitration, 
which later came into the community and held hearings; it 
has continually urged arbitration. 

In all this activity the secretary and the commission of 
the council concerned with the strike have acted under 
certain instructions given last May when the commission 
reported to the council’s executive committee its activities 
dealing with the strike situation to that date. These were, 
in effect, that it should not assume a “partisan attitude,” but 
that they should “deal with fundamental matters involved 
in labor controversies as these may be determined in the 
light of deliverances by the churches on social and indus- 
trial questions and by fair interpretations of Christian 
teaching and conduct in these matters as the same relate 
to human personality and human rights.” 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


Which raises a question. Are these great church pro- 
nouncements, which were surely originally meant to put 
the church on the side of the struggle for a new economic 
order, to be used to keep the church “non-partisan” when a 
great human struggle is on? A Methodist preacher was not 
satisfied. Rev. F. W. Knickrehmy of Howard Methodist 
church, drafted a statement which says in part, “The present 
industrial strike . . . has brought out the fact that the present 
industrial system is obsolete, inadequate, and contrary to 
the principles of Jesus, in that: It makes an abundant life 
for the worker impossible . .. It fosters 
a mutual spirit of distrust and greed .. . It results in the 


.. It is competitive . 


workers and employers not sharing justly in the fortunes 
of industry . Arbitration is seen to be inadequate 

We make an appeal for the constructive effort to apply 
... While 
the present system is in operation the wage of the employe 


these Christian principles to the industrial order 


should be considered before the profits of the business.” 
He got but three signatures for it, his own and those of 
two brethren of the Primitive Methodist church—though 
he sought others. 

In the meantime, two of the clergy, men who presum- 
ably were not willing to sign the Knickrehm statement, did 
a good practical job of taking sides with labor. It befell 
Father Noon of the largest Catholic church and Rev. Linden 
H. White, of St. Martin’s Episcopal church, both with 
congregations made up largely of mill workers, to be visited 
by a man bent to all appearances on the business of spying. 
Ashton Reid of 


Boston—the Boston directory lists him as connected with a 


The visitor, who gave his name as J. 


detective agency—drove over to New Bedford and called 
upon these clergymen to help break the strike. That is the 
only interpretation that can be put upon his words. More- 
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over, he indirectly offered to Mr. White what certainly 
looked like a bribe. And he intimated that he would report 
the result of his visit to ex-senator William M. Butler, who 
has large interests in the mills. Both of the clergymen 
refused his suggestion with vigor. Father Noon, his good 
Irish up, went into print with an urgent plea to his people to 
stick it out. Mr. White told the visitor to his face that he 
was not going to become a “scab,” and he gave the story to 
the local press. 

Is it an earnest of what may happen in the cases of 
preachers who keep close to the workers, when what the 
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“Internationale” picturesquely—if unprecisely!—calls “the 
final conflict” comes in these United States? For sooner 
or later come it will by peace or sword. Not always will 
our workers endure. 

As this article is completed, the right wing labor group 
at New Bedford has consented to accept “speed-up” if the 
wage reduction is withdrawn. The employers are replying 
that the workers must accept the speed-up system and wage 
reduction. Mr. John Sullivan, president of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers association, says: “Approaching 
winter and hunger will drive them back to the mills.” 


The Religion of a Fool 


By Gregory Vlastos 


T was in my senior year in college that I made the great 
discovery that this modern world with all its cleverness 
and self-consciousness still had one thing worth living 

for and worth dying for, one thing that made no promises 
and offered no rewards, that called for everything and gave 
nothing in return—religion. In a world of hedging and 
safety-first it proclaimed that the only way to find one’s 
life was to lose it. In a world of bank-accounts it said: 
“Go, sell all that you have. Forget your insurance, and 
get a cross.” And I did it. How could | help it? I never 
knew before that I could be a hero. I had grown up 
a selfish man, perhaps not so much selfish as ordinary. And 
now I was given a chance to do great things, and hard 
things. Sacrifice! I had never heard the word before, at 
least I had never noticed it. Now it became my meat and 
drink. Great things! I never knew there were any still left. 
I thought they had all been done two hundred or two 
thousand years ago, and now there were only small things 
for little men to play with. But now I saw at least one 
thing before me, the greatest yet: nothing more or less than 
to change the world. And I jumped for it. 

Nothing could keep me back. But there were two things 
that were hard, very hard. First, I had to decide for the 
ministry. I do not know how I ever came to do that. | 
had a repulsion for that profession, a loathing which is the 
plain man’s reaction to everything that is useless and lazy 
and parasitical. I felt that if I ever became a minister I 
would lose my self-respect. I would never dare look the 
world in the eyes again. But I had found what religion was, 
and what it could do. I saw that it could change men as it 
had changed me. I felt that I had to preach it, tell other 
men about it, shout it out to them, plead, coax, or bully 
them into it. I did not care how I did it, so long as I could 
open their eyes to what it was. And the ministry after all 
was the best way to do it. 

But then, I still had to decide for the seminary. If re- 
pulsion is what I felt toward the ministry, pity was the only 
thing I could feel for the seminary. Every time I heard 
of anyone going to a theological college, I felt sincerely 
sorry for him. A group of would-be ministers, all herded 
together, and made to study dogmatic theology, apologetics, 
and church history—it seemed pitiful. Every one of those 


words was charged with an emotional content of the most 
unpleasant kind. Going to seminary seemed like serving a 
three-year apprenticeship at a funeral director’s establish- 
ment; three years of living with the dead. But 
there all the same. 


I went 


I 


I stayed out of school for a year. The pressure eased 
considerably, and I had time to look around me, to think. 
It was then that I came up unexpectedly against the dead- 
liest enemy of religion, common sense. I had never reckoned 
with that. The year before I had met opposition, ridicule, 
persecution. Some of the people in my class thought me 
crazy, and told me so. I| did not mind that. 
would come, and accepted it cheerfully. But 
I never knew such a 
thing existed. I had found no evidence of it in college. The 


I knew it 
common 
sense found me utterly unprepared. 


members of my class were dead set either for or against 
—mostly against—religion. They knew of no middle way ; 
religion was either downright good, or unspeakably bad, 
either white or black. Now all of a sudden I found myself 
living in a world of greys, in the tepid world of common 
sense. 

It did not always call itself by that name. Sometimes it 
was culture. Its gospel then was balance, moderation, the 
golden mean, everything—but not too much of anything. 
“Life is large,” it said, “and it has room for many things. 
Wise is he who makes room for all. A time for everything, 
and everything in its place. Taste all, take in as much as 
you can, only do not lose your head. Above all seek detach- 
ment. Do not let the play that is life fool you. Blessed is 
the man ‘who sees more and believes less.’ Keep life at 
arm’s length. Enjoy it without desiring it. Possess it by 
understanding it, not by fighting for it.” I listened, and its 
voice fell upon my ears with a seductive charm. It invited 
me. It did not object to my religion. It only objected to 
its fanaticism and exclusiveness. “Can you not keep your 
religion in its place,” it said, “and keep it to yourself?” 

I listened, but not for long. Keep religion in its place, 
and keep it to myself ? That was the one thing I could never 
do. Why, what was its place? Could I localize religion? 
Could I hold it back from overflowing, rushing everywhere 
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and overrunning everything? A compartmented religion 
was not religion at all. It was not my religion, anyway. 
And then, was life so large as to have room for everything? 
For some perhaps, but not for me. The time was short, and 
one thing alone seemed needful, one pearl of great price, 
and everything else only refuse. 


ni 


But common sense sent away as culture came in by the 
back door as practicality. It had a new look now, and the 
transformation was so complete, that I was easily duped. 
The gently cynical smile, the half-closed languorous eyes, 
the polished, soft tones—all these were gone. In their 
place were the tightly-pressed lips, the hard jaw, the keen 
eyes, the confident voice of a business man. I was not 
called a philistine now, but a dreamer. “You've got to face 
the facts, my boy. Life is not built the way you imagine it. 
Your religion sounds fine, but it doesn’t work. You cannot 
change human nature. The only way to make men work, 
is to keep them hungry. Religion is good for Sunday. It 
is a good entertainment, more respectable and less expensive 
than the average show. But, for heaven’s sake keep it 
there. Don’t try to push it where it doesn’t belong. You 
can't hurt business, and you can’t hurt the people you talk 
to. Things will go on just the same, and all the barking in 
the world will not change them. But you will get hoarse 
yourself, and if you keep on, you may get kicked. Don’t 
you see what happened to all those who tried it before? 
Your Jesus died a failure, and so did all those hot-headed 
visionaries, who wouldn't listen to sane advice. We want 
religion, but we are sensible people, and want a sensible 
religion.” 

I had listened willingly to the voice of culture. Its 
smooth, restrained accents had bewitched me, and almost 
overcome me. But the voice of the business man moved me 
not at all. A sensible religion, indeed! One might as well 
ask for a sensible romance. Face the facts! Yes, but what 
are the facts, and where do you look for them? Only in 
business deals and office-buildings? Are even business men 
so hard-headed as you seem to think they are? Are they 
sensible about their meals, and their stenographers, and 
their children, and their wives? Were they sensible when 
they ran wild over a certain ‘flying fool’ not so long ago? 
And who said that you cannot change human nature? How 
about a man named Paul, and one Francis, and one Luther ? 
Were they all neurotics? And as for failing, I am not 
afraid of that. But your statements of profit and loss are 
rather hard to apply here. You say that Christ failed. But 
the world would be a different place with a few more fail- 
ures like his. 


Ill 


So I went to seminary. And there I received a second 
shock. Not one shock, but a series of shocks. First of all, 
I could see where some of my former sympathy for theo- 
logues had been wasted. These people were not half-wits as 


I imagined. And as for dogmatic theology and church 


history, they were not so bad as I thought. But the real 
It was when I realized with a shudder 
that I had come looking for religion, and had fallen into 


shock came later. 
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the den of common sense. Students and teachers seemed 
one and all disciples of common sense. 

I looked at the students. There was nothing quixotic 
about them. If there were any enthusiasts among them, 
they kept their enthusiasm to themselves. They did not 
look as if they would let their religion interfere with their 
sanity, or their convenience, or their reputation. Culture 
and practicality: that described them perfectly. The 
culture group was small. But it comprised the pick of 
the school: keen minds, well read, well informed, with 
a taste for poetry and art, polished, well-mannered, per- 
They would make good preach- 
ers some day, with high salaries and well-filled churches. 
The practical group outnumbered the cultured ones ten to 
one. They were business men, shrewd, energetic, efficient, 
wonders in devising systems for filing addresses and collect- 
ing sermon material. They would be the popular preachers 
of a few years hence. They would go to their churches and 
fill the pews, make the budget, and start a men’s league that 
would outshine the local rotary club. They were not bad, 
any of them. But they were hard-boiled. The last thing 
you would want to call them would be romantic. They 
talked about emotion. and told each 
other how to arouse it, but they seemed to have none of it 
themselves. 

And the classes? One of the first courses I had was on 
“the teachings of Jesus.” I had fondly imagined Jesus a 
fool, a fool who was wise enough to believe in his own 
madness. I had thought his teachings dangerous, charged 
with high explosives. I had thought of him wandering 
throughout Palestine not having where to lay his head, and 
I had seen him very clearly on the cross—the picture of 
what the business man had called “failure.” I had heard 
him asking people to do absurdly impossible things, like, 
“Turn the other cheek,” “Take up thy cross,” and “Sell 
all that thou hast.” But now it appeared that I was mis- 
taken. Jesus was a sensible man, it seemed, no fanatic, no 
idealist, but a practical man who knew his psychology, and 
knew his politics, and talked accordingly. What I had taken 
for dynamite in his teachings was only the exuberance of 
an oriental imagination, that exaggerated purposely to wake 
up a sleepy audience. They could not be taken literally— 
they were never meant to be so taken. Follow them? Yes, 
but only after diluting them, interpreting them, and trans- 
lating them from an agricultural Palestine to an industrial 
America. 


fect men of the world. 


They discussed it, 


I listened, dumfounded at first. But the arguments were 
And 
laughed in the face of practicality, I had come to a seminary 


incontrovertible. after I had resisted culture and 
to be finally overcome by the words of a theological profes- 
sor, and was silently accepting a Jesus of common sense. 
I yielded though not without a sense of the irony of the 
situation. My other course that fall was in practical 
theology. We had to work out topics for series of ser- 
mons, write prayers, and make surveys of churches, but I 
heaved a grateful sigh when I discovered that religion was 
not one of the things taught in practical theology. Hebrew 
was my favorite course that quarter and throughout the 
year. It had nothing to do with religion, and I could always 
turn to it with relief. There at least I could find a momen- 
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tary respite from the dull ache that I suffered when I 
turned over in my head the eternal question of religion vs. 
common sense. 

It was not the courses so much as the general atmosphere 
of the place: casual remarks, jokes, what students and 
professors said and what they left unsaid, talks at the 
university chapel, sermons in nearby churches that catered 
to university audiences—I might have resisted these things 
severally, but the cumulative effect was too strong. Before 
long I had rid myself of my quixotic ideas, and was laugh- 
ing at my former sentimentality when I had taken Chris- 
tianity at its face value. 
worshiped at the shrine of common sense. Yet my apostasy 
was never complete, never whole-hearted. Whenever I had 
time to be quiet—and in the seminary of today this is none 
too often—I would think back, and then the contrast would 
be too painful. With all my simplicity and childishness, 
if it was that, those pre-seminary years had been a glori- 
ously happy time, for I had been drunk with this vision 
of a mad religion that conquered the world by forgetting 
it. Now I felt older, with the added wisdom of age, but 
also with its disillusionment, its bleak and empty world 
when romance is only a remembered dream. 
ever I felt that, a reaction would set in. 
despair would grip me. 


From then on, for two years, I 


And when- 
Something like 


IV 


I am out of seminary now. I left it last June to take 
up the summer pastorate of a small church in Montana. And 
now my struggles recommenced. They had ceased for the 
last half of my second year in seminary. I was so taken 
up with the philosophy of religion, that I had forgotten 
religion itself. When I thought about it, it was religion 
in the abstract, religion as an intellectual problem, a 
philosophical puzzle, not my religion at all, and certainly 
not religion as a personal obsession, a matter of life and 
death to me: 

Day and night I wander widely through the wilderness of thought, 
Catching dainty things of fancy most reluctant to be caught. 
All this was changed the first Sunday morning in Montana, 
as I looked at the faces of my congregation; some defiant, 
some humorous, some tired, some staring at me with a dull, 
sheepish look, but all a little perplexed, and—was it my 
own imagination?—with a curiously hungry look about 
them. They had come there to church for spiritual food. 
And they wondered whether this young sprout from the 
seminary would give it to them. They did not get it that 
Sunday, nor the next. That was the tragedy of it. But the 
young sprout from the seminary was thinking, thinking 
desperately again, on an issue that he had thought all settled 

for the last two years. 

Gone now was the intellectual dilettantism. Religion or 
common sense? The problem came up now with an insist- 
ence born out of the exigencies of a practical situation. It 
was not only my problem now. It was the problem of 
that Sunday congregation whose faces haunted me day 
and night, even in my sleep. There was my third sermon 
ahead of me. Would I repeat what I had done two Sun- 
days before, and try to make up by eloquence—that I knew 
only too well was wasted on those simple folk—for the 
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lack of something to say? There was only one way to 
answer the question, and that would be against the grain 
of my last two years in the seminary: to renounce com- 
mon sense and turn again to religion, my first love. And 
I did it. I preached a sermon on the cross. I spoke about 
the foolishness of the cross, its shame, its failure, its defeat. 
And I told them that this was Christianity. They listened. 
The Sunday before they had looked out of the window as 
I spoke, and then congratulated me at the end. Now they 
listened, and did not say much after church. 


V 


And now I am again turning over in my mind this ques- 
tion of religion versus common sense. Not that I am un- 
decided on it, but that I want to make the issue clearer. 
People choose first on instinctive and sentimental grounds, 
and then find bad reasons for their choice. These bad 
reasons they call philosophy. That is what I am trying 
to do now. And, first of all, I am convinced that the im- 
port of this question is not intellectual but moral. The un- 
reasonableness of Christianity is not the unreasonableness 
of a fairy-tale passing for history. There is a fairy-tale in 
Christianity, but Christianity is not the fairy-tale. You are 
not asked to believe it, unless you want to. People have 
become excited when Santayana tried to tell them that 
Christianity, while a fairy-tale, is not a lie, for the simple 
reason that no fairy-tale ever meant to tell the truth. But 
this is only confusing the issue. 

The answer is simple. Common sense and religion, as 
rival strategies of life, stand to each other in the same rela- 
tion as the old to the new, looking backward to straining 
forward, following the beaten path to blazing a fresh trail. 
Common sense is the distilled wisdom of the past. It is 
rule o’ thumb. It rests on solid fact. It has been tried and 
found to work. It is safe and sure, but monotonous and 
dull. Religion—my religion, I mean, not the religion of 
common sense—is the vague premonition of something 
bigger that lies ahead. It also rests on facts, but facts of 
a different kind called possibilities, facts that may be and 
will be, rather than facts which have been. The one thing 
it lacks is safety. It carries no insurance. 

Religion was the faith of great dreamers. It was the re- 
volt from common sense. But it lost out when it became 
organized, not because it was rejected, but because it became 
popular. And then followed that monster, the religion of 
common sense, when common sense invaded the stronghold 
of the adventurers. It made religion safe; there was every- 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose, the favor of the gods in 
this life, and a cheap heaven in the next. But its victory 
was never complete. The world will never lose the memory 
of its greatest fool, who promised nothing but the cross, 
yet dared ask men to follow him. What if common sense 
seems to hold the field? What if culture and practicality 
today have taken possession of seminary and church? So 
long as Jesus’ words echo through the ages daring men 
to take up their cross and follow him, religion will never 
die. There will always be some who will listen to that voice, 
and arise to follow it, a smile on their care-free faces, a 
song in their happy hearts. This be my company, this be 
my religion—the religion of a fool. 








The Skeptic’s Salute 


By F. C. Hoggarth 


enemy of “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
or no attempt was made to understand Huxley’s position. 
He was treated with a harshness and scorn by defenders of 
the faith that makes painful reading. 

Some of these did the faith ill service in the act of de- 


NE DAY in Paris a religious procession headed by a 
crucifix passed Voltaire. To the astonishment of 

the friend who was with him, Voltaire raised his 
hat. “What!” exclaimed hi8 friend, “do you believe in 
God?” The skeptic’s ironic reply was, “We salute, but we 
de not speak.” 

Voltaire spent much of his time in attacking religion. He 
once predicted that while twelve men had been needed to 
build up Christianity, one would suffice to pull it down! He 
spoke bitterly against the church. 
and its fear of knowledge. 


He hated its intolerance 
He was exasperated by its 
cruelty. Its dogmas deeply offended his reason, and clerical- 
ism he regarded as an enemy of the human race. 


RELIGION AS A SOURCE OF SKEPTICISM 


Remembering what John Morley calls the egregious 
failure of the Roman Catholic church of that day as a 
social force, one feels not a little sympathy with Voltaire. 
\s so often happens on the continent, Romanism forces en- 
lightened minds into heresy and into antagonism against 
religion. She alienates progressive forces, puts her ban and 
stigma on them and treats them as outcasts, if they refuse 
That the forces of en- 
lightenment and of progress on the continent are so often 


to be mentally enslaved by her. 


“atheistic” is largely the work of Rome. If Rome had 
been more Christian, presenting the “faith” in a more en- 
lightened and charitable way, many of these other forces 
would not have been against religion. 

That salute of the arch-skeptic of the eighteenth century 
is, to say the least, significant. Beneath all the bitter words 
and the ironic wrath, there was some final reverence—a 
vestige possibly from early training—a deeper thing than 
even his unbelief. It was an unsuspected trait that sur- 
prised his friend. Even Voltaire was not so complete an 
unbeliever as was supposed ! 

A man’s religious position is never easy to estimate. The 
task is never more difficult than when a man is labeled 
“unbeliever.” For labels are often lying and misleading 
things. They miss so much that is essential—looking often 
In most un- 
expected places, residues of faith are frequently found. The 


not in the deeps, but merely on the surface. 


unbelievers are at least as inconsistent as the believers. If 
one fails to live up to his affirmations, the other fails to live 
Sometimes men believe more than 
they themselves suspect. 


down to his denials. 
Their denials may be on the lips 
rather than in the heart. 


ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 


A salute may seem little enough—not much more possibly 
than a grudging acknowledgment of religion and of God— 
yet in a Voltaire it is certainly arresting. And he is but 
an outstanding example of the more or less embryo faith of 
many a skeptic. Unbelievers, so called, often make their 
salutes, each in his own way. Most deniers have attitudes 
or estimates that point away from denial. 

Huxley in his day was regarded by orthodox Christians 
as an arch unbeliever. Pious people looked upon him as an 
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fending it. They seemed strangely blind to realities and 
very unfair in their zeal. For Huxley, when it -came to 
deeper issues, was on the side of the angels. He was much 
more than an unbeliever. One of his chief fears, we are 
told, was the shadow of materialism and the extinction of 
spirit by matter. In that issue Huxley was on the side of 
the spiritual. He was not a materialist. Once in appealing 
for a better understanding between religion and science he 
wrote, “In the eighth century before Christ, in the heart of 
a world of idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put 
forth a conception of religion which appears to me to be as 
wonderful an inspiration of genius as the Art of Phidias or 
What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 


the science of Aristotle. 


SPENCER'S SALUTE 


The negative side of agnosticism has been too much 
emphasized, to the neglect of the positive side. For while 
it is a refusal to affirm much, it is also a refusal to deny, a 
refusal that may take a man further than he expects. There 
is a certain reverence and humility in its attitude, one in 
which to no small extent we must all share, for we know 
only in part. Agnosticism is itself a salute. It is a mod- 
ern altar to the unknown God. To’erect an altar is an act 
oi faith. The name is unfortunate and inadequate, hiding 
as much as it reveals. Half our troubles and contro- 
versies arise from names which to some extent misrepre- 
sent those who use them or of whom they are used. 

Not a little fun has been poked at Herbert Spencer for 
writing a hundred pages, more or less, in his “First Prin- 
ciples” about “The Unknowable.” It is more than humorous. 
It shows that Spencer’s reality was more wonderful than 
the name he gave to it. It had more positive content and 
was evidently more attractive to him than the name would 
suggest. Those hundred pages are the philosopher’s some- 
what chilly salute. Years later, towards the end of his day, 
Herbert Spencer is said to have expressed a desire for two 
more years of life, for, there seemed to be Someone just 
beyond the bounds of the known, whom he would like to 
know. He wanted to live that he might explore the mystic 
pessibilities—following up that clue towards Someone. 
There was more behind the name, the Unknowable, than has 
always appeared. It is that something behind that really 
matters. One needs to see not only the name, but the user’s 
heart. 

For behind the salute there may be a wistful and un- 
satisfied heart. Dr. Douglas Adam has told of a friend of 
his who was acting on a royal commission of which Huxley 
was also a member. One Sunday they were staying to- 
gether in a little country town. “I suppose you are going 
to church,” said Huxley to his fellow commissioner. “Yes,” 
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he said. “What if, instead, you stayed at home and talked 
to me of religion?” “No,” he replied, “I am not clever 
enough to refute your arguments.” “But what if you 
simply told me your own experience, what religion has done 
for you?” He agreed. Instead of going to church he told 
Huxley the story of what Christ had been to him and 
presently there were tears in the eyes of the great agnostic 
as he said, “I would give my right hand if I could believe 
that.” 


THE MISREPRESENTED GOD 


That a man salutes but does not speak to God may be 
due to a number of causes, not the least of which is mis- 
understanding. “It seems the fate of deity,” said Pascal 
long ago, “to be misunderstood.” God may be so misrepre- 
sented that any intimate knowledge of him is neither desired 
nor desirable. Often he has been man’s giant image hailed 
divine, vindictive, jealous, of uncertain temper, against man 
rather than for him. That is his unfortunate character in 
some parts of the Old Testament, where cruel, inhuman 
things were done in his name. 

The ugly facts of life raise deep problems as to God's 
character. Is he Hardy’s “President of the Immortals” who 
plays his game with Tess and the rest of us, as with pieces 
on a board? One would hardly so much as salute him! Is 
he the great Indifferent, “with no more regard to happiness 
above misery, or to the moral attributes of life, than to 
heat above cold or drought above moisture?” Is he, in 
William James’s phrase, “‘a sort of Louis the Fourteenth of 
the heavens”? 

There is calamity and pain, violence and war—man’s in- 
humanity to man and the grim destructive powers of nature. 
An earthquake at Lisbon had much to do with Voltaire’s 
skepticism. He never recovered from the moral shock of 
it. “We salute, but we do not speak!” 

We need to have some assurance of character before we 
enter into relations with gods, as with men. Christianity 
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says we have that assurance in Jesus. And as men pass on 
to something more than a salute life takes on its loveliest 
meanings. 


MODERN SALUTES 


Our own day has its salutes of varying values—some a 
chill and grudging acknowledgment, others, greetings full 
of longing. They come from unexpected quarters and 
sometimes have not a little fascination. They are a modern 
chapter in “the unrealized logic of religion.” 

H. G. Wells’s book “God, the Invisible King,” was such 
a salute. It may not be particularly good theology, but it is 
a great gesture. Nor is it without wistfulness or pathos. 
God was badly misrepresented to Wells, when a boy. He 
and his hell, he says, were the nightmare of his childhood. 
“I hated him while I still believed in him, and who could 
help but hate? I thought of him as a fantastic monster, 
perpetually spying, perpetually listening, perpetually wait- 
ing to condemn and to strike me dead.” He flung that lie 
out of his mind and has come by long roundabout ways to 
faith in a Captain who is leading men in the struggle against 
evil. Doubtless “the idea of a developing God is internally 
incoherent”—a struggling finite deity is not one who finally 
satisfies either the heart or the mind of man—but as the 
salute of one outside the churches, and who was once and in 
many ways still is a skeptic it is deeply significant. 
much further than Voltaire. 
direction of the modern mind. 

There is not a little wistful groping in our day. Men are 
not and never can be satisfied with negations. Beneath 
their denials or their indifferences are found vestiges of 
faith—recognitions and reverences that do not die. Dr. 
Johnson’s friend had not been in a church for years, but he 
never passed one without taking off his hat. Others would 
never dream of missing communion on Easter day, their one 
annual attendance at church. But let us not forget that 
there is hope where there is a salute. 


It goes 
It shows something of the 
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Lenin 
By Valeriu Marcu. The Macmillan Company, $5.00. 


F ALL THE IMBECILITIES of which our post-war 
age has been guilty, nothing has quite equaled in its 
fatuousness our refusal to look at the development of 
soviet Russia. Here in the vastest empire on earth a compara- 
tive handful of iron-willed and iron-nerved enthusiasts has set 
going, to order the lives of 180,000,000 people, the most daring 
governmental experiment this world has ever seen. And we, 
who tell ourselves that our society rests on the spread of knowl- 
edge throughout the populace, and that we have brought the 
means of carrying information around the globe to hitherto 
undreamed perfection—we have sat through the birth throes of 
new Russia with eyes closed tight and minds closed tighter. Of 
course it has been a monstrous idiocy, for soviet Russia is now 
a major fact in humanity’s record—whether it lasts another 
year or a hundred—and presently we will have the labor of 
going back and exhuming as history that which once we refused 
the chance to watch as drama. 
When we begin this process, the one figure that we will 


Lenin. 


not escape is Lenin. Some day we will have lives of Lenin as 
thick as now we have of Lincoln. The first bolshevik dictator 
is assuming the proportions of a legend even more quickly than 
did the great emancipator. There even seems to be some chance 
that he may ultimately play Jove in a new Slav pantheon. 
Equally will the historian who eschews myth and fable find in 
With 
the present biography by Marcu the list of important lives of 
Lenin in English begins. New ones, or new aspects of his life, 
it can be predicted, will be forthcoming at regular intervals 
from this time on. Perhaps there is significance in the fact 
that this first one is sponsored by our most conservative major 
publishing house. At least this assures the public that this first 
effort at interpretation is a worthy one. 

It is all of that. What 
opportunity this Austrian had for knowing of the lives of the 
Russian revolutionists, whether in Siberia or in the emigré 
centers of Europe, I do not know. But there is clear evidence 
of unusual opportunities of some sort, especially in his picture 
of the struggle between Lenin’s bolsheviki and the menshiviki 
in the days when both branches of the Russian revolutionary 


this revolutionary genius material for endless volumes. 


It is vivid and rapid and inclusive. 
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party were proscribed exiles, haunting the tenements of western 
Europe. Yet, for all his ability to tell of this period of Lenin’s 
life as though he had actually lived through it, Marcu is no 
blind hero worshiper. The Lenin he depicts is as strong as a 
god, but there is no attempt to hide traits and acts anything 
but godlike. 

The story takes Lenin from his youth, when he turned away 
from the terrorist tactics that had brought his elder brother to 
the gallows, through his education, his sub-surface work among 
the factory laborers of St. Petersburg, his Siberian exile, his 
career as an agitator in Munich, in Berlin, in London, in Zu- 
rich, to his days of power and his death. It is shown how 
cleverly, in the early stages of his career, he avoided giving the 
tsar’s police evidence that would have brought on him a heavy 
punishment. The effect of the Siberian loneliness on the devel- 
opment of his mind is clearly brought out: “He lived in a peas- 
weeks the walls of his clean little room 


ant’s house. In a few 


were lined with books. The little window looked out on 
the spellbound steppes, which no foot fall, not a sound brought 
to life. The far mountains of Mongolia were a shimmering 
white, and seemed on winter mornings and summer days to suf- 
fer from excess of light.” Thus it was really Nicholas II who 
provided Lenin with the leisure to formulate the principles of 
the bolshevist revolution. 

As the years pass the pictures grow in vividness, reaching 
their climax in that ride across Germany to the St. Petersburg 
of 1917 which had risen against the tsar. Then comes Lenin, 
the glorified exile, housed in the palace of the tsar’s mistress; 
then again in hiding from the social democrats and the menshi- 
viki; finally, in November, throwing the ultimate gamble; the 
last of Kerensky, and this— 

“The minority left the congress. 

“Lenin was no longer in the hall. He was waiting in a small 


room in the Smolny; it was already late at night. Trotsky hur- 


ried to him. The room had no furniture; a few blankets were 
brought, and the two victors lay down to rest. Trotsky was 
called up every ten minutes. 

Mes- 


sengers came again and brought the latest news: Kerensky had 


“The two tried again for some hours to get some sleep. 


fled, the Winter palace had been stormed! 

“The night had passed; a blue dawn awoke the sleepers. 
Lenin, pale with exhaustion, said with a tired smile to his com- 
panion: ‘The climb from outlawry and vagabondage to power 
is too steep—one gets dizzy.’” 

The most moving portion of the book tells of Lenin’s final 
breakdown and death. 

Through it all, however, the reader feels as though much of 
the imner Lenin eludes. There is example after example of a 
brilliant mind providing brilliant solutions for apparently in- 
soluble problems. But the play of emotion, the vibration of 
the hidden chords—this we hardly catch. Yet Lenin must have 
had an emotional life of some kind. Marcu first introduces us 
to Lenin’s wife after she has been his wife for some time; 
after, 


indeed, she has followed him to Siberia. Where did she 


enter this life? And how? He quotes a few sentences spoken 


to Gorky: “... Very often | am unable to listen to music, it 
affects one’s nerves too painfully. It makes one want to talk 
nonsense and stroke people’s heads.” There is the sentence to 
rrotsky, already quoted. There is the admission that “Lenin 
always won when he was relying on Russian forces, human and 
material, within Russian frontiers; usually he lost when he spec- 
ulated with men and things outside Russia.” All this suggests 
something much deeper than the functioning of a thinking ma- 
chine. But we will have to await another biographer to tell us 
what it was. 


Confronting such a life, however, we do not wonder that the 
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biographer recalls those words of Guizot on Cromwell: “The 
men whom God takes as instruments for his great purposes are 
full of contradictions and mystery. He mixes and unites in 
them, in proportions deeply concealed, qualities and defects, vir- 
tues and vices, enlightenment and error, greatness and weak- 
ness; when they have fulfilled their time with the splendor of 
their deeds and their destiny, they themselves remain hidden in 
the depths of their fame, admired and abused in turn by the 
world that knows them not.” 


Preaching for the Times . 
Present Perils in Religion. By Albert Edward Day. 
Abingdon Press, $1.25. 


The 


HIS is one of the most interesting collections of sermons 

I have seen in several years. It is as different from Luc- 
cock as Luccock is from Gossip, and as Gossip is in turn from 
James Austin Richards. But the four—Luccock, Gossip, Rich- 
ards, and now Day—stand out distinctly in my mind from 
among all the other preachers who are now being given “leave 
to print” by the sermon-reading public. One of the most inter- 
esting things about these sermons by Dr. Day is that they were 
preached first in Pittsburgh. They deal with all sorts of social, 
industrial, political and theological problems, and they even 
appeal to conditions in Pittsburgh mines and mills for illustra- 
tive material, yet there is no evidence of any toning down hav- 
ing tempered the preacher’s thought to the sensitive ears of the 
congregation. To be sure, Dr. Day does suggest that Professor 
Babbitt, of Harvard, is less than kind to Pittsburgh when he 
hints that there may be some connection between the visit to 
that city of the poet Lenau and the fact that he finally died 
mad. But for the most part the searching quality of these ser- 
mons is not relieved even by such bits of playfulness. Another 
unusual thing about this book is that the title has a direct relation 
to the entire contents. Dr. Day is developing a coherent body 
of teaching, so that each sermon fits into the one theme. Thus, 
as examples of the “present perils” in his book’s title, Dr. Day 
deals with orthodoxy, heresy, institutionalism, individualism, 
intellectualism, emotionalism, ideals, compromise and symbols. 
Then there is a concluding and summarizing sermon to which 
he gives the apt title of ““The Lost Chord.” Dr. Day’s use of 
texts is striking, his methods of development unusually easy to 
follow ; his illustrations as contemporaneous as a telechron; his 
conclusions so sound that he can preach them without hesita- 
tion, even in Pittsburgh. 


An Anthology of Tenderness 


A Child’s Thought of God. Compiled by Esther A. Gillespie 
and Thomas Curtis Clark. Minton, Balch & Company, $1.50. 


S° FRAGILE and so beautiful a thing as the faith of a 
child must be handled with restraint and tenderness. This 
the compilers of these “religious poems for children” have suc- 
ceeded admirably in doing. There are five main divisions in 
the collection: “A Child’s Thought of God”; “The World Beau- 
tiful’; “The Christ Story”; “Prayers and and 
“Through One Golden Day.” In each one there is that note of 
simplicity and of confident faith by virtue of which such a book 
must become for the children who read it or to whom it is read 
not a rhymed homily but a happy sharing of a mutual inner 
experience. From the dedication “to all children who call upon 
God’s name” to the “Good night” verse on the closing page the 
book is just what it should be. The compilers, as will be recog- 


Graces” 


nized at once, are the same collaborators who edited that un- 
usually successful volume of “Quotable Poems.” 
Paut HuTCHINSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A First View of Norman Thomas 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Without being myself either an advocate of socialism 
or “Sahara,” as Reinhold Niebuhr and The Christian Century 
have respectively declared themselves, I may perhaps be per 
mitted to present an early impression of a candidate for whom 
I have a high respect, and for whom many besides Dr. Niebuhr 
will doubtless vote in November. I think I am safe in assuming 
that Norman Thomas is not so well known to the country at 
large as to render this early snapshot of him superfluous. 

More than twenty years ago—somewhere between 1906 and 
1908—I went one day with an old college friend, the Rev. C. H. 
Holbrook, then studying at Union seminary, New York city, to 
a seminar there. The subject for papers and discussion was 
“Mysticism,” or something equally abstruse, so that I found 
it necessary to give careful attention to what I heard. One 
student read a paper, its critic to be a tall, slender young man 
sitting down at the end of the long table. When the professor 
called for the critic’s report, the tall student sailed into action 
immediately. His first words made me prick up my ears. This 
youth seemed to have le mot juste for everything. Swiftly and 
incisively he dissected the paper which had been read, and, with 
apparently nice discrimination, pointed out the strength and 
weakness in the argument. Appreciative, keen, and forceful, 
the tall student’s way of putting his case was the only thing that 
I carried away with me. 

I spoke of it to my friend at the conclusion of the seminar, 
and he replied: “Yes, that was Norman Thomas. He’s just 
about the brightest, keenest man we have here!” 

Today the long-limbed student, whose manner and words im- 
pressed me so forcibly years ago, is the nominee of the socialist 
party. If I can trust my memory, America has had chief magis- 
trates with somewhat lesser gifts of thought and expression, and 
with considerably deeper obligations to predatory interests. 

Providence, R. I. Georce L. Bran ee. 


Unitarian Humanists 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I wish to thank Mr. Dan Singh for his comment on 
my article, “Wanted: A Protestant Scholasticism.” When I 
said I knew of no former Anglicans, Catholics or ex-philosophy 
teachers among the Unitarian humanists I meant ministers in 
Unitarian pulpits, as my acquaintance among the laymen is 
very much limited. My article was much commented on at the 
Deerfield Ministers’ institute in September and not one who 
spoke to me but thought my point well taken that a lack of 
philosophical training was responsible for the extreme reaction 
of most humanists against belief in God. I was told, however 
that there is a marked trend among divinity students at Harvard 
and Meadville toward humanism. If so, it becomes obvious that 
unless the old philosophy is made more cogent, or a new one in- 
vented, large numbers of our future clergy will be humanists. 
The greater therefore the necessity for deep and cool headed 
thinking on the part of our leaders. 


Lynchburg, Va. Joun CLarence Perrir. 


Sunday Schools in the Average Church 


Eprror THe CuristTiaAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The closing part of the editorial, “Los Angeles and 
the World’s Sunday Schools,” particularly appeals to me. As 
pastor of one of the smaller churches, possessing the desire for 
a Sunday school as efficient and up-to-date as possible, and yet 
wholly dependent on volunteer workers, I can heartily say 
“Amen” to anything which has to do with increasing the effi- 
ciency of those workers. Our people are of a high grade of in- 
telligence, and have a progressive spirit. But the vision and 
scope of modern religious education are difficult for them to 
grasp. Any attempt to decry the ability and lack of training 


of the average Sunday school teacher—something which is done 
too frequently by exponents of religious education—only lessens 
their desire to give of their service in the field of Sunday school 
activity. 

The average church is entirely 
workers to carry on the important work of affording religious 
training and instruction for the children and youth of its parish. 
The problem lies directly in that fact. How can such an average 
church procure and equip its volunteer workers to meet suit- 


dependent upon volunteer 


ably the requirements of the great developing field of religious 
education? To quote from the editorial in question, “It must be 
recognized that the layman must not be expected in one leap 
to attain the understanding and ability of the scholar. Practical 
educational administration that 
the hope for progress lies not in deploring what is, but in 


should lead to the conviction 

instituting the most practical methods in bringing about what 

ought to be.” 
Arlington, Mass. 


Cuaries T. ALLEN. 


Prophetic Preaching 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: If Mr. Robert Whitaker's “Prophecy and the Commun- 
ity Church” had appeared in a less wholesome journal than 
The Christian Century it might not have occasioned much sur- 
prise. But this statement of Mr. Whitaker's surely was made 
out of utter ignorance of what a community church is or with 
a deliberate attempt to misstate the situation for the consump- 
tion of those who might be willing to swallow it whole without 
investigation. Or, in fairness, it might be supposed that Mr. 
Whitaker may have come in contact with some self-styled com- 
munity church which what it 
claimed to be, just as one sometimes finds among denominational 
churches. 

I happen to be acquainted with a goodly number of com- 
munity church ministers, and, to my knowledge, there isn’t a 
spineless, cowardly, colorless creature such as Mr. Whitaker 
In fact, it is well known that some 
of the most courageous and effective “prophets” today are stand- 
ing in community church pulpits. Indeed it takes some courage 
to break 
Caesar” and preach for a community church. If 


was a miserable specimen of 


describes, in the entire lot. 


“denominational 
Mr. Whitaker 
knew more of the genius of the community church he would 


away from the protection of the 


know that the thing which makes it a community church is 
that spirit of tolerance and freedom of thought and expression 
Never have I felt 
to discuss any topic under the sun in any way that I chose, and 


which are essential to prophesying. so free 
never once have I experienced one of those spineless qualms 
which Mr. Whitaker thinks overtakes the community preacher. 
And I know that this is the experience of hundreds of other 
community church ministers. 

Mr. Whitaker upsets all his own arguments by 
that “the really great churches of America have in fact been 


concluding 


such centers of personal dominance or peculiar emphasis.” 


That's the point exactly. Not denominational tradition or pro- 
tection, but personality, standing squarely on its own truth and 
courage. Which one of these great preachers of America does 
Mr. Whitaker think was a great prophet because he offered “his 
One of the 


set arguments against the community church has been that it is 


handful of incense to the denominational Caesar’? 


“built around a personality” instead of being kept alive by de- 
nominational tradition. 
now Mr. Whitaker says that is what makes churches great! 
Mr. Whitaker, like others, admits there is something decidedly 
wrong with denominationalism and says that we all “long and 
pray for unity.” The community church is just trying to take 
a step in that direction as well as longing and praying. And 
we do believe that the critics of the movement should at least 
know something about the successful churches of this type of 
which there are hundreds. 
Joplin, Mo. 


We plead guilty to this charge, and 


Curr Titus. 
President, Community Church Workers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Retirement of Dr. North from 
Mission Post 

Dr. Frank Mason North, who served 
during the last quadrennium as secretary- 
counsel of the board of foreign missions 
of the Methodist church, foMowing 12 
years of service as corresponding secretary 
of the board, has withdrawn from active 
service as a member of the staff of the 
board, and will give his entire time to the 
preparation of a history of missions of the 
Methodist church. He will continue to 
reside at Madison, N. J. 


Dr. Hough Begins Montreal 
Pastorate 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough returned to 
America in mid-September, and preached 
his farewell sermons at Central Methodist 
church, Detroit. He was to begin work 
in his new fheld, at the American church, 
Montreal, Sept. 30. The Christian World, 
London, reports that Dr. Hough is at 
once becoming a British subject by na- 
turalization Next summer he is to be 
special lecturer at Regina United church 
college conference. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
Returns to America 

After two months of evangelistic serv- 
ice in South America, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones has returned to New York, to enter 
immediately upon a campaign in connec- 
tion with the Methodist board of foreign 
missions. He will be in touch with most 
of the conferences from Wilmington, Del., 
to New England. 


Middletown, Conn., Churches Hold 
Union Summer Services 

First Congregational, South Congrega- 
tional, First Methodist and First Baptist 
churches of Middletown, Conn., united the 
past summer for union services. The 
preacher was Rev. C. A. Anderson, Pres- 
byterian student minister at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 


Baptist Missionary of 
Congo Knighted 

In recognition of her 33 years of service 
aS a missionary to the people of the Bel- 
gian Congo, Mrs. W. H. Leslie, of Vanga, 
recently had conferred upon her by King 
Albert of Belgium the Croix de Chevalier 
del’ Ordre Royal du Lion. 


Bishop Manning Returns 
From Europe 

Bishop W. T. Manning returned to New 
York, Sept. 14, after a two months’ trip 
through France and Switzerland, having 
utilized his vacation period for further 
study of certain European cathedrals, 
looking toward perfecting plans for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now ris- 
ing in New York city. Report comes 
that the nave of the cathedral will not be 
opened for use before November, 1929. 


Dr. Van Dyke Scores Moderator’s 
Pro-Hoover Letter 

Reading the pro-Hoover statement is- 
sued by Dr. Hugh Walker, Presbyterian 
moderator, Dr. Van Dyke gave out a 
statement in which he said: “The folly 
and danger of dragging the church into 
politics has just received a new illustra- 
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tion. The Rev. Dr. Walker, moderator 
of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America, has just issued a pro- 
nunciamento in the official organ of that 
church. Writing in his official capacity, he 


declared that it is ‘the duty of every 
churchman to work and pray and vote for 
the election of Herbert Hoover.’ This is 
an astounding attitude. May a humble 
Presbyterian, who has himself held the hon- 


British Table Talk 


London, September 11. 

N THE YEAR 1631 a certain John Col- 
ledge left the village of Cottenham, the 
home of his fathers. Those were the days 
of the great migration, and with twenty 
thousand others John sought a refuge 
over the seas, where Arch- 

The Towerat bishop Laud could no 
Cottenham longer vex his soul. After 
nearly three hundred years 

the village is proud to hear that a de- 
scendant of that same Colledge is Presi- 
dent of the United States; and when on 
Sunday next it rededicates its church 
tower, it will recall with thankfulness how 
on that very day of the year in 1604 John 
Colledge was baptized in the old church. 
But when John said “goodby” to Cotten- 
ham on his road to Cambridge it was not 
upon this tower he looked. The one he 
knew fell in the 17th century, and some 
years later the present tower was built of 
brick and plastered. For a long time that 
tower has had the appearance of peeling, 
and at the end of the long village street, 
set among the fruit trees of Fenland, the 
traveler used to see the unsightly tower. 
Now it has been stripped of the plaster 
and the bricks have been pointed, and on 
Sunday the tower will be rededicated to 
its sacred usage. My American readers 
will cast a glance of interest and affection 
upon the village which is the rock from 
which their President was hewn. It will 
be remembered that the vicar of Cotten- 
ham sent to the President a copy of the 
register in which John’s baptism was re- 
corded, inscribed in a Bible. I should be 
surprised if on Sunday, among the famous 
men recalled, the name of John Colledge 
has not its place. The tower, it may be 
added, was built by Catherine Pepis, a 


kinswoman of Samuel Pepys, most engag- 
ing of diarists. 
tal * . 

The Political 
Scene 

The cabinet has held together so far, 
but changes are at hand. Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland suffers from serious ill-health; 
Mr. Bridgeman has arthritis coming on; 
Sir Austen is ill, but it is not expected 
that he will resign; and Lord Birkenhead, 
finding that the salary of a chief secretary 
is too small, and that he is not permitted 
to increase it by writing, is going into the 
city, where, instead of £5,000 a year, he 
will have probably £20,000. These changes 
will make it necessary for Mr. Baldwin to 
recast his team. Jix declares that they 
are a most united team, but it must be 
added that they cannot be said to agree 
upon even the great issues. . It is un- 
likely that much will come of the Franco- 
British naval “agreement”; most observ- 
ers believe that the matter has been 
strangely bungled and the “agreement” 
will be dropped. If Lord Cushendun’s ac- 
count is complete, it is strange that the 
powers concerned did not take their peo- 
ples into their confidence in some less fur- 
tive a way. I believe it is one of the many 
blunders made~ by certain diplomatists 
and others who have forgotten the war, 
and think that they can surround them- 
selves with a sacred screen past which the 
vulgar must not look. There are few here 
who believe the rumors of a close naval 
understanding between France and Brit- 
ain; most of us believe that Lord Cushen- 
dun’s account is correct, but we want to 
know why the whole matter has been han- 
died so stupidly. It is recognized that the 
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“Do not, on any account, miss this book’"—Church of England Newspaper—$2.50 
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orable office of moderator in that church, 
be permitted to ask politely by what right 
or authority Dr. Walker assumes the ‘tem- 
poral dominion’ in the United States?” 


Episcopal General Convention 
Begins Next Week 

The general convention of the Episco- 
pal church begins its sessions Oct. 10, in 
Washington, D. C. A feature of the con- 
vention will be four open air religious 
services held in the natural eoncneenienued 


BRITISH ‘TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 


has left a most unfortunate 


episode im- 
pression upon other nations, not least 
upon America. Except for the as- 
sembly at Geneva there is a profound 
quiet in the political scene. But the 
Trades Union conference has definitely 
come down on the side of conciliation in 
labor. 
a 

Some Missionary 
Notes 

A little while ago Dr. Eugene Stock 


was knocked down by a car; he never re- 
covered but died last week at Bourne- 
mouth in his ninety-third year. 
one of the best known laymen in the 
Church of England; for many years he 
edited the journals of the Church Mis- 
sionary society; he wrote the magnificent 
history of that society. He was an evan- 
gelical with a most warm and generous 
heart for all men. He was a pioneer both 
in missionary and in Sunday school work. 
My colleague, Hubert W. Peet, had a chat 
with him two years ago; he found him no 
bed-ridden nonagenarian, but an eager, 
energetic old gentleman, slightly bent, but 
with no trace of ear-trumpet or glasses. 
One of his earliest memories was seeing 
the first number of Punch in 1841. He re- 
called Sir Robert Peel and could tell of 
hearing all the great speakers and preach- 
Thackeray, Dickens, Stanley and their 
company. It will be interesting to re- 
member that for many years he contrib- 
uted “The English Teacher’s Notes” to 
“The Sunday School Journal of America.” 

It was in 1888 that Miss I. Lilias 
Trotter settled in Algiers, where she died 
on August 27. In her youth she showed 
great promise as an artist, and her work 
won the praise of Ruskin. In a letter to 
her he signed himself “Your affectionate 
thief.” To the end of her life she used her 
pencil and brush in the 
sionary work. 


He was 


ers, 


cause of her mis- 
Her great joy was to travel 
into some quiet oasis and get into personal 
touch with her people, especially with Mo- 
hammedan mystics. A saint indeed, and 
not the less a saint because of her merry 
humor. Dr. Samuel King Hutton is 
giving up his medical practice at Poole to 
become missionary secretary of the Mo- 
ravian church with offices in London. In 
1902 he went out to Labrador, but in 1913 
his health broke down and he had to take 
up a medical practice in England. He is 
a member of the American Geographical 
society and has written both general and 
medical life in Labrador and 
among the Eskimos. It is not everyone 
who knows what varied gifts are offered 
freely to the service of missions. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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on the close of Washington cathedral, 
which is rising to dominate the northwest- 
ern horizon of the capital city. This au- 
ditorium provides seating for 15,000 per- 
The sessions of the house of bish- 
ops, which are executive, will be held at 
the New Willard hotel, and those of the 
lower house of deputies in Memorial Con- 
tinental hall. The advance guard of the 
convention pilgrims will be the delegates 
of the National Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, which will have its sessions at the 
Mayflower hotel before the general con- 
vention sessions. 


Billy Sunday Addresses 
Philadelphia Ministers 

Under the auspices of a business men’s 
committee, Rev. W. A. Sunday addressed 
the ministers of Philadelphia in Arch 
Street Methodist church, Sept. 11. Mayor 
Mackey was present and made a brief talk, 
declaring that moral and civil affairs in 
Philadelphia and other cities are in a most 


sons. 
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critical condition. He was of the opinion 
that this is due to a low state of spiritual 
life, and called upon the churches to work 


toward changing this situation. Mr. Sun- 
day spoke on “Evangelism vs. Modern- 
ism.” 


Dr. Moffatt at Deerfield 
Institute Meetings 

Dr. James Moffatt presented the liter- 
ary feature of the program of the Deer- 
field institute, held by Unitarian ministers 
at Deerfield, Conn., the first week in Sep- 
tember. “Three Lit- 
erary Rebels of Meredith, 
Ibsen and 


His address was on 
the 
Tolstoy.” 


Century 


Welcoming Luncheon for Dr. 
Morrison in New York 

A welcoming luncheon was 
Dr. Morrison in New York city, 
return to this country, by a group of his 
New York friends. About 200 persons 
gathered at the Woman's University club 


tendered 
upon his 
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Dr Sidney L. Gulick says: 
library.” 

yn ATWATER 

MASON’S 

Royton 


Manor 


The author of “ The High 
Way” (which sold edition 
after edition in record- 
breaking order) has an 
equally challenging story of 
tccand exnevtage ends per- 
plexing modern conditions. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


ISABEL B. ROSE'S 
Diana 
Drew 


Another romance of life 
in India which, it is freely 


PARKER HORD’S 
A Youth 
Goes Forth 


A “first” novel of ces 
David's personal Jife, 
ambitions, loves, oan 

successful 


triumphs, by 
playwright. $2.00 


ins” everywhere. 


Japan in the World of Today 


By ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 
Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


“A work which no one can ignore who wishes to know and 
understand Japan as she is today No other single work compares with this for fullness of 
information, —, of statement and fairness of attitude. It should find a place in every 


PROHIBITION 
How We Got It! 


The “‘inside’’ story told 
by his secretary 


predicted, coma uite u understanding of scething, 
the level * Red Bloe- ambitious, forward-looking 
soms," ee ober oe ayne China of today. $2.00 


Wheeler 
Dry Boss 


By Justin Steuart 
Illustrated $3.00 





THE LATEST “BRAIN TEASER” 


Fun with Paper Folding 


By W. D. MURRAY and F. J. RIGNEY 


How did they think of it? A new and fascinating diversion is now 
opened up for all who like puzzles and “indoor sports.” Amuse- 
ment for young and old, for hospitals, sanitariums, kindergarten work, and “shut- 


Illustrated, $3.75 


ROBERT N. 
McLEAN’S 


That 
Mexican! 


Will Rogers says: “It's 
fine and different, and will 
do a lot of good for both 
peoples. I like it. You 
didn’t need my introduc- 
tion.” Illustrated, $2.00 


“Now the 
truth will be 
told. The au- 
thorized and 
uncensored 
biography of 
the dead and 


MINGCHIEN J. 
gone leader.” BAU'S 


China and 
World Peace 


Dr Bau's latest work is a 
distinct contribution to an 


—Boston 
Transcript. 


ALEX. ROBERTSON'S 


Mussolini 
and the New Italy 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
gays: “Out of his long and 
rich knowledge he lets what 
Mussolini has oeemeeee 
jerky the way he has d 

IWustrated, $2.00 00 


Illustrated with Diagrams, $2.00 
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Sept. 20, at noon, to hear him interpret the nary, Chicago, was laid Sept. 22, with would bring about a greater unity between 




































international peace situation in the light Bishop Sheldon M. Griswold officiating. the Episcopal and the Methodist churches. 
of the pact of Paris. The committee in Ile expressed the hope that the services His sentiment later was echoed by Presi- ] 
charge consisted of Bishop F. J. McCon- t 
nell, chairman; Miss Carrie Chapman Catt, ‘ ‘ 
Dr. S. M. Cavert, Dr. H. E. Fosdick, Dr. Correspondence from the Near East | 
Henry G. Leach, Dr. Howard C. Rob- e 
bins and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Dr. : August 25. Charges and 
Cavert acted as toastmaster and the guest HE trial of the teachers of the Ameri- Defense ] 
of the cecasion was introduced Gy Rabbi can school for girls (Congregational) Some of the charges brought and the 
Wise. ; at Brousa, Turkey, continues to be of in- replies of the Turkish lawyer for the de- 1 
terest. Details can now be given. Fol-  fense were: (1) “Four of the pupils in the ] 
70 Congregational Churches in lowing the dismissal of a teacher who had _ school have become Christians.” To be- . 
Greater New York been connected come a Moslem is as easy as stating that t 
In the five boroughs of New York city Mission Teachers to Be with the school Mohammed is the prophet of God, but to ( 
there are 70 Congregational churches. Of Tried Again ior 12 years, become a Christian one must be baptized S 
these, 37 are in the borough of Brooklyn charges were _ and partake of communion. No evidence 1 
and 11 in the borough of Manhattan. Of brought against it for violating article 37. was presented that any of these girls had 2 
the 70 churches only 4 have more than of the “Regulations for Private Schools’: done these. The mother of the leading f 
1500 members. “It is not allowed to encourage or force’ girls is an Armenian (of Christian ante- i 
students to take part in the instruction of | cedents) married to a Moslem, and her 
Dr. Reisner Returns the services of a religion or denomination grandmother is still a confessed Chris- 
From Europe other than the religion or denomination tian. Admit that the girl loves prot- ( 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, returning from ty which they belong or to prevent stu-  estantism and Jesus, yet she states her- 
a summer in Europe, reports that prohibi- dents from attending the school because self to be a Turk and a Moslem. (2) 
tion America looks good to him after what = of non-participation, or to permit the par- “The diaries of one of the girls contains t 
he has seen of a wet Europe. Dr. Reisner ticipation of students who attend by their references to the resurrection story which t 
has now entered upon a campaign to se- own consent.” The chief witnesses against was told her by one of the teachers.” In a 
cure the last three-quarters of a million the school at the trial were a discharged our Moslem religion we accept a similar ¢ 
dollars to complete the building fund for teacher, who had openly expressed her resurrection story of Jesus. (3) “Reli- a 
sroadway temple. hostility toward the school, and a pupil, gious records were played on the gramo- c 
ree 19 years of age, somewhat influenced by »hone as a means of religious propa- :. 
H. G. Wells Announces “New Faith a desire to be a heroine. An interesting esor-ng (The “Ave Maria” aa Pas t 
In His Latest Book ate : ; ieature presented by the defense was a_ larly referred to.) The lawyer for the . 
In his new book, “The Open Conspir- division of the witnesses into two groups, defense mentioned having heard the same 1 
acy,’ H. G. Wells declares that religion = fayorable” and “unfavorable” with age record played on the steamship en route ( 
is necessary to human life, but holds that ¢orrelation. They drew the court's at- to Brousa—should the stewards of the d 
“the old faiths have become unconvinc- tention to the fact that the ages of the vessel be accused of carrying on propa- : 
ing.” According to his new faith, “the fatter group were between 15 and 18, ganda to make the passengers Christians? n 
first sentence must be not, ‘I believe,’ but’ while those of the former group were (4) “Religious songs were taught as a a 
‘I give myself.” people of mature judgment. They pointed means of religious propaganda.” (The a 
Te out that children of 15-18 easily find a song “I would be true” was cited as an t 
Lutherans Plan Half-Million tempest in a teapot and are scarcely old cate? This song contains no reli- V 
Hospital for St. Paul enough to know what religion is or who — gious terms, but-mentions virtues which P 
Although the date of construction SES feens and Mahomed are. (Continued on next page) t 
not yet been announced, the preliminary . o 
plans are now being drawn by St. Paul, Si PREG LS PILOT TLE FE b 
Minn., architects for a proposed $500,000 NEW K NEW , 
general hospital building for Bethesda s 
hospital of that city, to be built by the | p 
Minnesota conterence of the Augustana | GoOoD BOOKS oO 
synod Cc 
S\ 
Western Seminary, Chicago, fe 
Lays Cornerstone i , . 
The cornerstone of the first unit of the SBWtnh BOLT BU OBES” oranges gaggia . 
buildings of Western theological semi- | CHRISTIANITY Sar ceney Wreneane n 
| AND SUCCESS “A wholesome discussion of a subject that is in every- Ww 
| These six studies in, and on the sublimation of sue- body's mind.” Dr. Chappell handles this modern subject b 
| cess, draw upon all of the background and rich experience 9 quite as effectively as be has his popular volumes on 
of Bishop Hughes’ eminently Christian and successful life. 9 Bible Characters. ’ 
| Preachers will find in them a wealth of illustrations (The Belk Lectureship) Price, $1.25 
| business men and women, ® measuring rod of personal b 
lca” see ; 
. "| CHURCH FINANCE a 
CHARLES DAVID ELDRIDGE'S Written from the point of view of practical financing re 
|| CHRISTIANITY’S CONTRA: foie Gotine, spending, nocounting. publicity, dipectby- 
|| BUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION | ior. otiowiene cer eee 88 ga 2s A 
Fert tit arn, e, commence | Oem NEW AND . 
| | Sctting forth ‘of Tnformation cetgy and inty seed aod] RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
| want Price, $3.00. Octavo m 
ress. | foksswiagees wT (Ses - 
JOHN ERNEST RATTENBURY'S Prannine Mopery Cuuncu Burtprwos. Brabham. 82.60 th 
The tenuy, guy gy. occem- | || WESLEY'S LEGACY Sy Se Sa ol 
ces cnet Henao ee wow | || TO THE WORLD ee a c 
Sizer and prices range from beautiful, exible Hand A rattare ome of, Eneland’s creat preachers presents i? Si] Missions ix a Cuanarwo Wont. Pinson. 81.00 a 
Linen Linings, tad Peper, end Gold Régn te | | Wear "dtcarea ty Buhoy Bare the gener Yoliios | Edens B80 . 
Children's, Teachers’, and large profusely-illustrated leader England bas ever produced, is the principal character in lg [Summ Pourir AnD $2.50 te 
Famity Bibles etudy. Reaurry ~w Reuroion. Rowe. $1.76 pr 
“The Book for All Ages”’ (The Quillian Lectureship, 1928) Price, $2.50 § Tae Lire worue Sriarr. Wright. 81.26 $] 
A Nenonal Bible for every price and purpose | A’ 
ie, | COKESBURY PRESS Please Order of Your th 
atona LAD | NASHVILLE TENNESSEE Own Bookstore! B 
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dent Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
university. Ground for the seminary, an 
Episcopal institution, was donated by Gar- 
rett Biblical institute, which is Methodist. 
The seminary will be affiliated with North- 
western university. 


Interesting Courses That Are Different 


for Young People Sixteen to Twenty 
Unitarian School Begins 


Financial Drive By SIDNEY A. WESTON 
Meadville theological school, Chicago | . 
1 Unitarian school for ministers, has just | 
launched a campaign to raise $400,000 with | * 
which to erect a library and administra- Jesus and the Problems of Life 


tion building in the university section of 
Chicago. Sept. 24 was set as the official 
start of the movement, when the chair- 


Subjects for Discussion 





man, Morton D. Hull, intended to reach The Influence of Environment on a Life Does It Pay to Be Popular? 

all Unitarians of the country in an ap- The World in Which Jesus Lived The Growing Popularity of Jesus and the 
‘ Problems fe Presented to Him 

peal. A bequest of $150,000 is already 


Laying Life Foundations 
Jesus’ Home and Heritage Why Pray? 
The Source of Jesus’ Strength 


in hand by the will of the late Mrs. Mary 


gee MRI SENATE REP TRICE —_ Finding the Right Perspective in Life 
ee, FROM NEAR Jesus at the Threshold of Youth Is It Right to Enslave and Kill Others? 


Jesus’ Value of a Human Life 








- . . | . : , 
(Continued from preceding page) ! Checsing My Sih Wats 


belong to Islam also. Is it only Jesus 
that teaches truthfulness, purity, cour- 
age? Is not the government approving in 
other .situations the teaching of morals, 
apart from religious teaching? (5) “One 
of the teachers gave a pupil a copy of the 


Jesus Dedicates Himself to Service Ie Faith in God Practical? 

t How to Meet Temptation Confidence in God's Care 

Jesus Determines His Life Principles 

What Shall We Do with Social Customs 

M Responsibility for Community and Regulations Which We Do Not Like? 

Welfare ; Jesus’ Attitude Toward Religious and 
Social Customs 


What Jesus Said He Came to Do 


‘Girls Year Book’.” r Is the giving of a The Influence of Friends and Com- Will the Right Always Triumph? 
book a penal offense? In Constantinople panions Jesus’ Confidence in the Ultimate Tri- 
is a shop devoted exclusively to the sell- | Jesus Chooses His Associates umph of Good 


ing of Bibles, yet not shut by the police. 
(6) “Distinctions are made between Fri- | 
day and Sunday.” (Forbidding tennis on | J 9 T hi 

Sunday was cited.) Sunday is recog- | esus eac ings 
nized by the department of education as 
a weekly holiday. The foreign teachers 
are entitled to rest on that day. As the 
tennis court is beside their quarters they 
wished a rest from the noise which tennis 
playing would involve. (7) “Before meals 
the pupils were made to stand a moment 
and participate in a prayer said secretly 
by the teachers.” Only natural that pu- 
pils be required to stand a moment and 


Subjects for Discussion 


Counting the Cost What Is Success? 
What Jesus Expected of His Followers Jesus’ Standards of Greatness 
Cleaning Up Your Community 


The Place of Pleasure im Life Jesus’ Attack on Corrupt Interests 


Jesus’ Attitude Toward Pleasure 
Force or Love 
Shall We Have Prohibition? The Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus’ Great Principle of Life Crises in Life 
How Jesus Met the Supreme Crisis 


sit down together, for purposes of disci- | Our Attitude Toward Other Races When Defeat Is Victory 
pline, done glso in the naval academy and | Jesus’ Attitude Toward the Foreigner Jesus’ Death on the Cross 
other Turkish schools. Even if the Ameri- | | Social Standards and Ideals Does Death End AN? 
can teachers did say a prayer to them- | | The Chivalry of Jesus The Power of Jesus’ Life Continues 
selves, it is not a crime to thank God | — = —_ a — Pivatng Jesus Make any Dif- 
for one’s : ; i. Ie yalty to Highest Ideals erence 

r one’s food, but is taught by all reli Jesus’ Way of Life How Jesus Helps Us in Our Problems 


gions. It is a Turkish custom to say “Bis- 
millah” at this time. All witnesses agree Rich in source material. Each textbook complete in itself 
no prayer was said aloud and no pupils | No teacher’s manual required. 

were forced to pray. (8) “Prohibited 
books such as Silas Marner, etc., were 
taught in the school.” Silas Marner has | 
been declared by a Turkish translator 


appointed under order of the court to be | Problems and Principles of Social Living 


a novel, not religious in nature, and not 
vetensing: to Cheset, | This is Part I of Course XII of the new 





Published in Two Editions. Cloth, 65 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 128 pages. 


* * | 
Adverse Decision | Closely Graded Church School Courses 
Appealed : 
Both through lawyers and the testi- | | Aims of the Course 
mony of teachers the defense rehearsed || (q) To help young people discover principles which will guide them in all their 
their efforts to identify themselves with | | social relationships. 
the new Turkey in language study, study (b) To lead them in their search for a solution of fundamental problems of life. 


of Turkish history and customs, varied 
contacts with the people, and loyalty to 
government regulations. The verdict an- 
nounced was that each of the three lady Teacher's manual, 35 cents; pupil’s textbook, 25 cents. 
teachers was sentenced to three days’ im- Also available in cloth, each edition, 65 cents. 

| 


(c) To aid them to discover their place and part in the world’s work. 


The approach and methods used are identical with those in the above courses 





prisonment in the school and a fine of 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


$1.50. The case was appealed, and on 
Aug. 8 the court of appeals remitted 
14 Beacon Street 418 S. Market Street 
Boston Chicago 


the documents in the case back to the 
Brousa court ordering a re-trial. 
At GHAZZALI. 
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A. Butler of Quincy, Mass. Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, new president of the seminary, 
will tour the east and middle west in be- 
half of the project 


Gipsy Smith Again 
Visits America 


Gipsy Smith, evangelist, is now in this 
country--his 26th visit to the United 
States He will hold sever#l evangel 
istic Campaigns in this country during the 


season 


Dr. Athearn to Spend 
Year in Europe 
Walter S 


university school of 


Boston 


this 


Athearn, of the 
will 


Dean 


religion, sail 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


autumn for Europe. As chairman of the 
division of character, moral and religious 
education of the World federation of educa- 
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tional associations, Dean Athearn will make 
a study of conditions pertaining to this 
branch of education in all countries vis- 


Correspondence from Pacific Northwest 


Portland, Ore., September 14. 

Co GATHERINGS of all sorts 
are showing unusual interest in pol- 

In Montana Rev. Henry Van Valk- 
enburgh, who has been heading up the 
elfort to place back on the statute books 
by initiative the prohi- 
bition enforcement act 
removed by a referen- 
dum vote two vears ago, 


itics 


Politics Interest 
Church People 








ABINGDON BOOKS 





me “impressions 


commonplaces were 


tenor 
and 


fhe whole 
of thought 








tudents that throng these institutions 


Present Perils in Religion 


One through these 


hindranc 


main purpose runs 


gion and the present 


The Fiery Crags 


gathered in 


times streams upon this world from worlds beyond.” 


Christianity in Science 


of the 
there is 


It is remarkable for the fullness of information which it 
gives regarding the lives and really human qualities of some of the world's 
greatest scientists.’—Professor Edwin Grant Conklin, Ph.D., Princeton Univer- 


William Alfred Quayle: The Skylark of Methodism 


N only the iter facts of Bishop Quayle’s life which are lightly passed over, 
but the inside of the man is revealed with a tender touch, an alluring style, a 
ficant appreciation Boston Evening Transcript Illustrated 


Building the House of God 


rhe whole range of the significance of church building, its location, the problem 
onstruction as it impinges upon design, the equipment, acoustics, the 

gan, the decorations, and many other matters are given careful and expert 

ttention. Illustrated Net, $2.50, postpaid 


John Wesley Among the Scientists 


The purpose of this volume is to let Wesley reveal himself as an ardent devotee 
of physical science; and to help the present generation to appreciate Wesley's 
open-mindedness, and his utter fearlessness in facing the facts of life and the 
clear results of reason Iwo illustrations Net, $2.00, postpaid 


Character Building in Colleges 


‘s judgment 


These chapters are based upon the author 
necessity confronting higher education in 
the program of our colleges of effective 


sermons: 
es that He in the path of discovery.” 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN, EDWIN LEWIS and DAVID G. DOWNEY 
strings within brief compass the work of over sixty writers in the field of biblical 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


moments when life's 
that 


restful 
the 


illuminated by radiance some 


Net, $1.75, post paid. 


By FREDERICK D. 
LEETE 


book 
no quibbling over minor 


high plane 
matters. 


is pitched on a 


Net, $3.00, postpaid 


By M. S. RICE 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


By ELBERT M. CONOVER 


By FRANK W. COLLIER 


By WILLIAM A. HARPER 
that there is no more vital 
America today than the incorporation 

methods of building character in the 
Net, $1.50, postpaid 


By ALBERT EDWARD DAY 
“The search for reality in reli- 


Net, $1.25, postpaid 








scholarship. The writers were selected. not only for their high standing as 
scholars, but also for their known ability to interpret the Scriptures agreeably 
to the distinctive emphases of evangelical Christianity Maps 
(In Press) 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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succeeded in securing 20,000 signatures to 
the petition for that purpose, or 7,000 
more than the number necessary. These 
were secured in a single week. The meas- 
ure can be carried, but only if all the 
voters who favor it go to the polls. There 
is considerable apathy, and how best to 
overcome this is the big question. Mon- 
tana is also the only one of the Pacific 
northwest states to be seriously claimed 
by Alfred E. Smith. Butte, with its large 
foreign-born population, and the hangover 
from frontier days in certain lesser com- 
munities, are the principal reasons for this 
fact. 
* * . 

Close Contests for 
State Offices 

A number of interesting local contests 
will be carried on. Senators B. K. Wheeler 
of Montana and C. C. Dill of Washing- 
ton, nationally known democrats, will face 
strong opponents in the persons of ex- 
Senator Joseph M. Dixon and Judge Ken- 
neth Mackintosh. Congressman Albert 
Johnson of southwestern Washington, the 
author of the statute restricting immigra- 
tion, had a close call in the primaries. His 
success there, however, is equivalent to 
election. The opposition to him was 
largely local and unconnected with his in- 
terest in immigration matters. The most 
amusing campaign of all was that con- 
ducted in the primaries by Gov. Roland 
H’. Hartley of Washington, who sought 
not only his own renomination, but also 
the defeat of all his fellow republican 
office holders, with whom he had quar- 
reled. A truckload of furniture—desks, 
chairs and cuspidors, each with a price 
tag attached—was hauled about the state 
for use at his rallies, and served to illus- 
trate what he alleged to be extravagance 
on the part of these officials in furnish- 
ing the new capitol building. The voters 


were frankly puzzled and renominated 
both the governor and the accused offi- 
cials. Perhaps they prefer excitement and 


conflict to harmony and quiet. 
* * * 


Washington Unifies 
Religious Education 

Rev. John H. Matthews, for five years 
executive secretary of the Western Wash- 
religious education at 
Seattle, has resigned. This is one of the 
steps designed to clear the way for a 
merger of the west side organization with 
the Inland Empire council, which is lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the state. The 
secretary of the latter, A. M. Locker, was 


ington council of 


killed in an automobile accident a year 
ago and no successor to him has been 
elected. On account of the unusual diffi- 


culties which face the apostles of reli- 
gious education in this state, a unified at- 
tack upon them is not only desirable but 
necessary. 
> a . 

And So Forth 

Rev. Jesse W. Bunch leaves the super- 
intendency of a district in the Methodist 
conference of Montana in order to be- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ited. He will make Geneva his headquar- 
ters September, 1929. 


Sir Oliver Says “Science Has 


Not Disproved God” | . IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The existence of God and of a future 


life were fervently preached Sept. 4 by Sir FOR CHRISTIAN CENTURY READERS 


Oliver Lodge to members of the British 





Association for the Advancement of WHAT IS GOD LIKE? 
Science. “Science, with all its great work,” Bishop of Winchester 
he said, “has not eliminated the accumu- Direct and definite, a statement of faith and encouragement for 
lated witness of the ages. The immen- inquiring minds. $1.50 
sity of possible discovery contrasts with 
our feebleness in putting it into words. THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
For that reason never throw away hast- Y - Rev. T. H. Darlow 
ily any old faith or traditions because of ‘4 The best short book on the Bible,” says the British Weekly. 
some dogma of science. Do not run foul xx’ $1.50 
of conventions merely because you do not THE Quast OF RELIGION 
see the good of them.” Considering ( the Canon C. E. Raven 
=== —=== Recommended by the Christian Century as a contribution to 
FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST constructive religious thought. $1.50 
—— from hegyete page) . OLD TESTAMENT SCENES AND C RS 
come campus Christian worker at the x John Edgar McFad D. D 
University of Montana at Missoula. The a teenies $2.50 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist de- THE MASTER AND HIS MEN 
nominations will unite in his support. He Rev. F. Townley Lord $2.00 
succeeds the Rev. W. L. Young, whose 
work was so successful that he was THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
elected to the faculty of the institution Rev. D. M. Ross, D. D. $2.00 
last spring. Some potent factors not con- 
nected with denominational activities in THE HOLY hy A ST. PAUL $2.50 
the state look with favor on this enter- - 
prise, and its continued growth is prob- A New Field for the Preacher 
able. Mr. Bunch is a graduate of North- 
western university and of Garrett Biblical CHRIST IN SHAKESPEARE 
institute, and is a specialist in young Rev. George H. Morrison, D. D. $2.00 
people’s work. . . . A new edifice for 


the use of Greenwood branch of the First DOUBLEDAY DORAN RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Presbyterian church, Seattle, was dedi- 
cated Sept. 9. It cost $25,000. First - 3 
church, of which Dr. Mark A. Matthews 3s o SSSA SEE 
is pastor, maintains more than 25 such 
branches and has four associate pastors, 
who help to look after them. . . . There ee * 7 } 

is no more successful Sunday evening A ensatiton in t 1e World 
service in the northwest than that con- 
ducted by Rev. C. Oscar Johnson at the f R li ° Ed ° 99 
First Baptist church, Tacoma. The church Oo eS 1210US ucation 


is located on a downtown corner and the 














three leading theaters of the city are HE GRAPHIC BIBLE is a new first- 
within two blocks, and all of them are aid to discouraged and perplexed re- 
open on Sunday. The writer sauntered ligious teachers of restless young America. 


It is a new pathbreaker through the Scrip- 
tures—a personal guide through the mazes 
of a book which is ten times as long as the 
average work of fiction and coversa period 


into this church one August Sunday night 
at 7:20 o’clock and was surprised to find 
every seat full and nearly 100 people 


standing. The preaching is only mildly of about fifteen centuries. More than a 
sensational and the cornerstones of suc- hundred animated maps and charts make 
cess seem to be the informality of the this terrain as simple as a sixth-grade ge- 
service and the friendliness exhibited by ography. And “with the fascinating text 


that surrounds the maps and charts,” says 
the Syracuse Herald,“ it ia a guide book 
to the Bible that makes it as plain and as 
interesting as “Treasure Island’. It shouid 


pastor and people. One is inclined to 
wonder how many churches could con- 
duct similarly successful services in a 























given city. . . . The Portland ministerial lie on the table im every home where the 

union did the unprecedented thing of in- study of the Bible or any of its parts is 

augurating its year’s work by holding a fostered and encouraged.” 

amar tae COmmuUunton Setvece On Sept. 9. It e HE GRAPHIC BIBLE will prove a god-send to discouraged Sunday School 
took place in the afternoon at the Ww a teachers who are wondering how in the world they can keep the interest 
minster Presbyterian church. . . . Two of boys and girls... Surely no minister can afford to be without it, and no 


Methodist bishops, James C. Baker en 
route to Korea, and Edwin F. Lee as- 
signed to Malaysia and the Philippines, 


sailed from Seattle on Sept. 8. Prior to | ’ 
that date they were heard with interest at | 4 ra Ic | e 
a number of gatherings in Portland and | 


religious worker should fail to purchase it at the earliest possible moment.” 
—Zion's Herald 


Seattle. . . . Rev. Hugh Lovell, pred 

came from Australia to the Green Lake by LEWIS BROWNE 

Congregational church, Seattle, a year or | At any bookstore — $2.50—Third Printing 

two ago, has just accepted a call to the | 

Waverly Heights Congregational church | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY » NEW YORK 
of Portland. | Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Epwarp Larrp Mis. | 
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future life, he said: “Real existence is a 
much wider thing than terrestrial exist- 
ence. We are mistaken in believing that 
lite can exist only for material bodies. It 
can exist, perhaps better, with immaterial 
things. Our senses tell us only about 
matter, and that is why matter only has 
loomed so large in our minds. Life can 
exist in the interspaces as well as on the 
planets here are many pemons who 
formerly lived on this planet and who 
still hover close to us. They retain many 
of the attributes that they once had here. 


Che dead are not dead, but alive. They 
have bodies, but not of matter—what I 
may call spiritual bodies They are 


clothed, but not with material clothing.” 


Dr. Lloyd Douglas to 
Speak in Hawaii 

Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, minister at 
First Congregational church, Los Angeles, 
is now enroute to the Hawaiian Islands 
He is to be chief speaker at the celebra- 
tion of the fifth anniversary of the Church 
of the Crossroads, Honolulu, Oct. 12-19. 
The membership of this church is com- 
posed almost entirely of young people of 
school and college age. The church is 
unique in its interracial membership and 
its liberal methods of presenting the gos- 
pel. 


Dr. Dieffenbach Says Newspapers 
Misrepresent Him 

The newspapers reported that Dr. A. E. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Reg- 
ister, in an address which he delivered at 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Aug. 16, declared that 
Governor Smith is disqualified “because of 
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his religion.” Dr. Dieffenbach reports, 
through the Christian Register, that he 
made no such statement; that his position 
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is that “any man of any faith has a right 
to any public office,” also that he has 
spoken and written in praise of Governor 


Japanese S. S. Delegates Tour America 


yo the first time in Christian history, 
on July 10, an oriental steamer with over 
200 oriental Christians, came to anchor in 
the harbor of an occidental country. It 
was a Japanese steamer and the place of 
landing was the Los Angeles harbor and 
the Christians were all delegates to the 
World's Sunday School convention that 
was to convene the next day. 

There were Chinese, Korean, Filipino 
and missionary delegates on board, but 
the 168 Japanese made up by far the 
largest part of the oriental contingent. 
They were representative Christians from 
all parts of Japan and great crowds came 
to see them off, both at Kobe and Yoko- 
hama. Thus it was the Sunday school 
delegates who comprised the largest group 
of Japanese ever to make an extended 
tour to the western world at one time. 
Ship officers said their sailing was ac- 
companied by the greatest demonstration 
they had ever seen. 

The ship was likewise given a warm re 
ception when it reached the American 
port. Dr. Von Kleinschmid, chairman of 
the world’s convention local committee, 
was there to welcome them, as well as 
other officials and representatives of the 
Japanese associations of Southern Cali- 
fornia. After a full day of sightseeing, 
they were taken to Japanese and Ameri- 
can homes where they were entertained 
ior the convention period. 
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156 Fifth Avenue 


GOSPEL i PLOW 


1912—One village boy in India who wanted to learn how 
to be a farmer. One tool shed to serve as dormitory, 
class room and demonstration iaboratory. One Presby- 
terian missionary with a vision. 


1928—Eighty students, high caste and low, old time 
farmers and modern university graduates. Buildings and 
property worth nearly half a million dollars. A staff of 
twelve who have caught the vision. 


Sixteen years of Christianity in action have brought this 
Allahabad Institute has helped the Government 
to push the danger of famine farther away from hunger- 
ridden India. Self-support has brought self-respect to 
hopeless outcastes. Men of high caste have learned to | 
drop old prejudices while working side by side with those 
they once 
jearned that in Christ all men are brothers 


Allahabad Institute needs your help It can increase its 
service if you will help increase its endowment. Buildin®s, 
equipment and salaries should be enlarged. “The Gv’ pel 
and the Plow” will mean fuller life to a quarter f{ @ 
billion people Send your check now. 


Sam Higginbottom | 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


scorned Hindu and Moslem alike have 
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The large convention sessions were in- 
spiring even to those who did not under- 
stand English, for those who did under- 
stand interpreted for those who did not. 


MANY JAPANESE ON PROGRAM 

Besides our general secretary, 6 of the 
14 directors of the National Sunday 
School association came with the dele- 
gates and all but one had places on the 
program. Our Japanese representative on 
the executive committee of the World's 
Sunday School association, Dr. T. Ukai, 
presided at one of the evening sessions. 

Since this was the largest group of 
Japanese ever to visit the United States 
at one time, and since many had made 
the trip at a sacrifice, we were anxious 
for them to get the greatest benefit pos- 
sible from it. We felt too, that it was 
a splendid opportunity for American peo- 
ple to show their friendship for Japan. 
By visits and correspondence we got into 
touch with representative committees in 
all the cities to be included in the tours 
of the two parties. They were all glad 
for the opportunity of entertaining our 
delegates. Chambers of commerce co- 
operated in many cities. 


SEEING AMERICA 

Both tour parties left Los Angeles by 
special train July 19, had two days in 
Yosemite park and spent a delightful Sun- 
day in Sacramento. We were welcomed 
at the station and church people came to 
the hotel to take us to church and Sun- 
day school and to their homes for dinner. 
Afternoon sightseeing and a Chinese din- 
ner by the Japanese committee filled the 
day that was remembered for its delight- 
ful fellowship. The smaller party were 
entertained by the chamber of commerce 
and the church people of Portland, Ore., 
for a whole day, and were guests of Ta- 
coma for breakfast and luncheon. The 
last two days in Seattle were full of en- 
tertainment and shopping. 

The other party visited Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Colum- 
bus, O., Pittsburgh, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York city, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, and Chicago. 
Kansas City and Pittsburgh took the peo- 
ple into their homes. St. Louis gave the 
two leaders of the party Lindbergh medals 
and showered all the party with many 
gifts. Buffalo presented them with the 
key to the city. Former Ambassador Ro- 
land S. Morris entertained them at din- 
ner in Philadelphia. Boston and other 
cities filled the time with delightful pro- 
grams. 

This is probably the most extensive 
personal and social contact that has ever 
been made by any Japanese group with 
American communities. We know that 
many thousands of Americans have a bet- 
ter understanding of, and a greater ap- 
preciation of the Japanese people because 
of this touch. We also know that they 
are now making enthusiastic reports of 
their friendly reception in all parts of 


Japan. H. E. Coreman, 
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Smith. He does affirm, however, that as 
the Roman Catholic church claims pri- 
macy over the state, the election of Gov- 
ernor Smith would lead to unfortunate re- 
sults, due to the conflicting attitudes of 
those who support and those who disap- 
prove the dogma of church supremacy. 


Ada L. Forster New 
Milwaukee Minister 

Ada L. Forster, who has been serving 
the Dakotas and Minnesota as secretary 
of Disciples activities, is now beginning a 
new work as minister at Second Christian 
church, Milwaukee. Leave of absence for 
one year has been granted her by the Dis- 
ciples of the northwest states. 


Disciples Congo Missionary 
Returns to Field 

Charles P. Hedges and wife, Disciples 
missionaries in the Congo country of cen- 
tral Africa, have spent more time on that 
mission field than any other missionaries 
of the denomination. After a year’s fur- 
lough in America Mr. and Mrs. Hedges 
and family started on their return trip to 
Africa Aug. 9, sailing from Montreal. 
Early this month they will attend the 
West Central African conference, which 
is to celebrate the 50th anniversary of the 
entrance of Christian missionaries into the 
area of Africa. 


Dr. C. C. McCown to Direct 
Research in Jerusalem 

Dean C. C. McCown, of Pacific school 
of religion, Berkeley, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed by the trustees of the American 
schools of oriental research in Jerusalem 
as director of the American school of ar- 
cheology in Jerusalem for two years, 1929- 
31, succeeding Dr. W. F. Albright, who 
becomes professor of Semitic languages 
at Johns Hopkins. Dr. McCown expects 
also to engage in excavation work for the 
Palestine institute of the Pacific school of 
religion. 


Presbyterians Elect Dr. Mackay 
Mission Secretary 

The board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian church, U. S. A., has elected 
as one of its secretaries Rev. John 
Mackay, now of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
and he has accepted. Dr. Mackay is a 
native of Scotland, and a graduate of 
Aberdeen university. Under the new 
rules of the Presbyterian church Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Brown, who has for 30 years been 
one of the secretaries of the board, will 
retire on account of age next summer. It 
will be several months before Dr. Mackay 
will be able to leave Paraguay and take 
up his new connection with the board. 


New Church History Teacher 
For Pacific Theological 

Rev. J. H. Groth, pastor for the past 
year at Grace Lutheran mission, Forest 
Hills, L. I., N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the chair of church history at Pacific theo- 
logical seminary, and professor of com- 
parative literature at the University of 
Washington, both at Seattle. 


DePauw to Inaugurate 
Oxnam as President 

Among the events of the two day au- 
tumn celebration at DePauw university 
this year will be “Old Gold day,” the an- 


THE 
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nual gala day, Oct. 13, on which day will 
be dedicated the new $250,000 dormitory 
for women, Lucy Rowland hall. On Oct. 
12 the new president, Dr. G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, will be inducted into office, the in- 
augural address being given by Bishop E. 
H. Hughes. Governor Jackson, of Indi- 
ana, Pres. W. L. Bryan, of Indiana uni- 
versity, and Bishop Edgar Blake of the 
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Indianapolis area, will also make brief 


addresses. 


Congregational Hospital in Porto 
Rico Damaged by Hurricane 

Damages amounting to $20,000 were 
done by the recent hurricane to the Con- 
gregational hospital in the town of Hu- 
macao, Porto Rico, and “tremendous” 








meeds te put 
on more weight 


Mr. 


Browne, and 


the final map has been scanned.” 


Things to Come 
By John Middleton Murry 


“Nowadays you can be orthodox and 
fashionable, or sceptical and fashionable. 
You cannot be what am and 
fashionable. But since I find that the 
man of Nazareth gives point and focus 
to all my experience and my thinking, 
in ways which I hope will be apparent 
to any sympathetic reader of these 
essays, it would be less than honest in 
me not to declare the same and take 
the conseqences.” Price $2.25 
Young Luther 

By Robert H. Fife 

An uncommonly well-written account 
of the hard up-hill struggle Luther went 
through to break the grip of the cur- 
rent philosophy of his day upon his 
thought and create new forms of his 
own for his mind to use. The most 
acute problem we all have to face to- 
day in our age of transition. 


Price $2.00 
Altar Stairs 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


An authentic gift in public prayer is 
not common but Dr. Newton has it. 
Keeping it company, as is apt to be the 
case, is a flair for happy turns of de- 
votional thought and phrase amountin 
to strokes of genius which are — 
the compass of much even of our best 
literature. Cloth $1.75 

Leather $2.25 


{Your soul needs more nourishment. 


Taking the Name of Science in 
Vaia 

By Horace J]. Bridges 

Taxes the youth of today with swal- 
lowing eversthian offered it in the name 
of science by men like J. B. Watson, 
Clarence Darrow, H. L. Mencken, Sin- 
clair Lewis and Eugene O'Neill and 
throwing out of court all the really 
weighty things that can be said on 
modern principles for Bible, Church 
and religion. Price $2.25 
The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 

By James B. Pratt 

Author of “The Religious Con- 
sciousness,” etc. 

For the first time a detailed and 
comprehensive view of Buddhism as a 
whole, ancient and modern, Southern 
and Northern. Done by a mastér. 

Octavo, 800 pages. Price $3.00 


Methods of Private Religious 


Living 
By Henry N. Wieman 
Author of “The Wrestle of 
Religion with Truth,” etc. 

“Tt will give the newer generation an 
understandable and usable technique for 
lack of which religion has seemed to 
them unreal. It ought to make an 
epoch in many a life."—Joseph Fort 





Your mind THE GRAPHIC BIBLE Give your mind 


By LEWIS BROWNE 
Author of “This Believing World” 

“This book is sure to make a sensation in the world of religious education. 
leap at once into a place among the best sellers of the year. 
can afford to be without it, and no lay religious worker should fail to purchase it 
at the earliest possible moment.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“No home will be complete without a copy of this latest work from the pen of 
no Sunday-school teacher will find himself properly equipped 
unless he possesses ‘The Graphic Bible.’ But aside from its purely utilitarian 
any one who misses reading it for the mere enjoyment of doing so, will be depriving 
himself of a thoroughly enjoyable evening.”—Erie Daily Times. 

“Once the parents have taken a peek at it, they will not set the book down until 


—Bruce Gould of the New York Evening Post. 


Newton. Price $1.75 Price $1.75 
At your bookstore or from 

60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York City 

Chicago Boston Adanta Dallas San Francisco 


more goodread- 
ing 


It will 
Surely no minister 


urposes, 


Price $2.59 


and Christianity 

By Bishop Francis J]. McConnell 

An answer to the question: Do Chris- 

tian beliefs, rituals, institutions and 

Practices work out, generation by gen- 

eration, to the higher good and advan- 
tage of their adherents? 

Probable price $1.75 


The Authentic Literature of 
Israel 
Edived by Elizabeth Czarnomska 
ol. ° 


“Something new under the sun. The 
first time that the text of the Old 
Testament has ever been so printed, 
i.e., re-arranged into a series—P, D, J 
and E—of historically consistent docu- 
ments.” Vol. I $4.00. Vol. II $5.00 


The Cardinal Ideas of Jeremizh 

By Charles E. Jefferson 

Author of “The Character of 
Paul,” ete. 

“My purpose,” says Dr. Jefferson, “‘is 
to raise Jeremiah from the dead.” A 
companion volume to the same author's 
“The Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah.” 

Probable price $2.00 
The New Quest 

By Rufus M. Jones 

Fresh insight, first-hand experience, a 
way of life that is transforming and 
revitalizing is what people want today 
and what Rufus M. Jones gives them 
in “The New Quest.” Brice $1.75 


Reading, rightly done, is nourishing.} 


The Gospel of the Living Jesus 
By T. H. Davis ‘ 


An attempt to restate the problem of 
= and the Gospel in terms of the 
iving issues cf His spiritual character 
as a recreative energy of life and ex 
perience. Price $2.25 


Jesus on Gocial Institutions 
By Shailer Mathews 


Finds an index to what Christianity’s 
social gospel should be in the revolu- 
tionary attitudes which Jesus himself 
displayed toward the social institutions 
of his time. Price $1.50 
The Ambassador 

By Bishop James E. Freeman 

Does not find fault with people for 
changing but proceeds at once to grap 
ple with the problems of how Christian 
churches and ministers should change 
their ways and methods to correspond 


Price $2.00 
The Certainty of God 
By James Gordon Gilkey 
Author of “Secrets of Effective 
Living.” 
The guarantee that the application of 
Christian + to actual problems 
does lead to real working solutions. 
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damages were done to the Congregational 
churches on the island, according to a tel- 
exTram received by Rev. Fred he Brown- 
tary of the American Missionary 
ssociation, the board in 


lee, secre 
Congregational 
charge of work in Porto Rico. 


Death of Dr. Matthew 
H. Marvin 

The death of Dr. Matthew 
Methodist minister and social prophet, is 


being mourned especially by western 
Methodists. Dr. Marvin was born in Eng- 
land, and came to America at the age of 


19. From 1898 to 1902 he served as pre- 
siding elder of the Walla Walla district, 
having minister téen 
years before. Following this service, he 


been licensed as a 


was a pastor at Walla Walla, Waitsburg, 
Pullman and Sunnyside Jecause of his 
physical condition, he was granted a re- 


1914 During this re- 
gave his time unstintedly 
cially to the cause of labor, holding a 
position for several years on the industrial 
welfare commission of the state of Wash- 
ington. It was while writing a labor day 
stricken Of him 
“Few Christians in our 


relation in 


tired period, he 


tired 


espe 


article that he was 


Kirby Page says 
generation have done more to stir the con- 


science of our country on the social issues 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Conference 

A main purpose of the conference of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, held Sept. 


THE 


H. Marvin, 


CHRISTIAN 


13-16, at Camp Wocolona, Monroe, N. Y., 
was “to have qualified speakers challenge 
the pacifist point of view of the fellowship 
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in regard to racial, penal, labor and inter- 
national problems.” One speaker, it is re- 
ported, challenged the psychological valid- 


Special Correspondence from Southwest 


Waco, Tex., September 15. 

HE APPALLING DEFALCATION 

of C. S. Carnes, treasurer of the South- 
ern Baptist home mission board, Atlanta, 
will have serious effect upon the vast oper- 
ations of this board throughout the south- 
west. After he 
absconded 
Carnes’s dual 
life has been 
uncovered in a manner to reveal an ab- 
sorbing interest in financing international 
bathing beauty contests and the entrance 
of girls into the movies at Hollywood. 
The Baptist board, already heavily in 
debt, found itself unable te go on with- 
out radical reorganization. The executive 
committee of the Southern Baptist con- 
vention was called into conference with 
the home mission board, a joint commit- 
tee of six was formed for taking over the 
affairs of the embarrassed agency, Dr. 
B. D. Gray, executive secretary of the 
home board, was made secretary emeri- 
tus, and Dr. Arch C. Cree, executive sec- 
retary for Georgia Baptists, was secured 
for a period of sixty days to head the 
management of the joint committee. An 
appeal has been made to Southern Bap- 
tists to provide the amount of the short- 


Treasurer's Defalcation 
Felt in Texas 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE Layman Series 


An Important Book 
for Everybody 


e NEW 
MORALITY 


By Durant Drake 


f bey old morality, founded on tradition and respect for authority, 
is being reformed in the social crucible by a scientific, experi- 
mental attitude toward morals. Where is the jazz age going? How 
may those entrusted with the guidance of youth help to contrive 
a new morality, new codes of conduct which are consonant with 
the spirit of a world moving rapidly from old standards? Durant 
Drake discusses, in a detached and enlightened manner, the many 
problems of personal and group conduct that are now perplexing 
thoughtful men and women. This first volume in the new Philoso- 
phy for the Layman Series is a very human and readable survey for 
all those who are working toward a new moral thoughtfulness and 
a better technique for securing the common good. 


At all bookstores — $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 
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age, so that every dollar may be paid 
promptly to the creditors. Already some 
very wonderful responses have been re- 
ceived. 

* + . 


Baptists Rally to 
Support Work - 
While the denomination has been un- 
speakably shocked, more than by any oc- 
currence in its history, especially as this 
comes upon the heels of a somewhat simi- 
lar debacle of the treasurer of the South- 
ern Baptist foreign mission board last 
year, there is a remarkable rallying of the 
Baptists to repair this disastrous breach. 
As the Texas member of the home board, 
the writer of this correspondence may re- 
port that in addition to Carnes’s surety 
bond he left assets which it is believed 
may go a long way toward reimbursing 
the board. The board has, too, assets ag- 
gregating nearly $5,000,000, some of which 
is in properties than can be sold if neces- 
sary to protect its integrity. The most 
grievous feature is the impaired morale, 
and one of the most lamentable is the im- 
pairment of the board’s current work listed 
under eleven departmental heads. In the 
southwest, which among Baptists has long 
been referred to as “the trophy of the 
home board,” the mission work includes 
activities among the Indians in Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, the Mexicans and other 
foreigners in Texas, the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium at El Paso, the Southern Baptist 
hospital in New Orleans, the building of 
churches under afd from the church ex- 
tension fund, revivals by the evangelistic 
staff, support of schools in the Ozarks, 
and cooperation with state mission boards. 


* * . 


Long Pastorates 
In Texas 
Despite the prevailing restlessness in 
pulpits, this section of the country appears 
to be establishing a policy of long pas- 
torates. On Sept. 9, Dr. Graham Frank, 
Dallas, entered upon his thirteenth year as 
pastor of the Central Christian church. 
On the same day, Dr. Forrest Smith, Ft. 
Worth, began his fifteenth year with the 
Broadway Baptist, and in Dallas, Dr. 
George W. Truett started the thirty-sec- 
ond year with the First Baptist church. 


* * * 


And So Forth 
Southern Presbyterians are lamenting 
the death of George T. Reynolds, Dallas 
banker and philanthropist, one of their 
leading churchmen. ... Upon the sudden 
death of Rev. H. H. Simmons, Sulphur 
Springs, presiding elder, Dr. J. Sam Bar- 
cus, who has just resigned as president of 
Southwestern university, Georgetown, was 
appointed by the bishop to the place... . 
Dr. T. L. Holcomb, pastor First Baptist 
church, Sherman, has been chosen execu- 
tive secretary of the Texas Baptist execu- 
tive board, to succeed Dr. F. S. Groner, 
who resigned after ten years of service to 
become president of Marshall college. 
JosepH Martin Dawson. 
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SIR GEORGE 
ADAM SMITH 


on the Prophets 
New and Revised 
edition now ready 


THE 


BOOK 
ISAIAH 


in 2 Volumes 


EACH $350 


“We doubt whether any ex- 
position of Scripture written 
in the last forty years has 
won such instant and wide- 
spread recognition or re- 
tained its popularity so long 
---preeminently a book writ- 
ten by a preacher...its fresh- >» 
ness, its fervour, its moral bE 
passion, its alertness in de- q 
tecting modern situations to 
which the old prophetic FP 
principles can be apyaee, E 








make it a very welcome 
addition to the preacher’s 


library.” Times Literary }|¢ | 
Supplement. ref 
7 ai 
At your religious of i 
bookstore t 
‘ or 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN }m 
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An Immediate Success 


The HYMNAL for 
YOUNG PEOPL E 
By two friends of youth 
Dr. Littlefield 
and Miss Slattery 


10 Oratono Selections 
50 pages of Worship Material 










new ld, which all 

new and old, w young 
le should know. The 
points of Christian ex- 
perience covering 18 centur- 
les are in this book—62 hymns 
are from the 20th century. 


“Your book will aid pm et the opening 
exercises into a period of worshi 
Rev. te. 8. Learey 
Single $1.25—$75.00 per 100 

Py for Examination on Request 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 

Publishers of Hymn Books since 18565 

67 West 44th Street, New York 














LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 

Printed to Your Order and P. 
Hammermill or Triton Bond Neatly Boxed 

100 250 500 
Bond Letterheads ......... $1.00 $1.76 $2.60 
Bond Envelopes .......... 1.00 1.76 2.00 
Letterheads and Envelopes . 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Samples. 
THE J. BR. 8. CO., Dept. C., 417 Reinhard 
Ave., Columbus, 0. 
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ity of the complete stand against war, an- 
other questioned the religious basis of the 


group, and some communists questioned 
everything. About 175 people were in at- 
tendance. 


A North Carolina Pastorate 
Prospers 

Rev. Abram E. Cory, former Disciples 
missionary and national missionary leader, 
has for six years served as pastor at Gor- 
don Street Church of Christ, Kinston, N. 
C. Since his coming to this field the rec- 
reational and educational unit of the 
church plant has been erected, and the Sun 


day school has grown to be one of the 
leaders of the state. The Kinston Free 
Press comments editorially that “the fine 


spirit of cordial cooperation existing among 
the churches here has often been remarked 
and Dr. Cory has been one of the outstand- 
ing exponents of that spirit.” Dr. Cory’s 
first sermon after his return from his vaca- 
tion was on the need of the modern church 
for worship and the devotional outlook. 


Nation-wide Y. W. C. A. Dinner 
To Be Repeated 

The nation-wide dinner attended by 
30,000 young women of the business clubs 
of the Y. W. C. A. last November in 296 
cities is to be repeated this year, Oct. 23. 
Well known men and women in each lo- 
cality will be chosen as guests of honor 
and as speakers. 


School for Social Research 
Enlists Famous Lecturers 

Among the lecturers of the season at 
the New School for Social Research, New 
York city, beginning Oct. 1, are: Joseph 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Everett 
Dean Martin, H. A. Overstreet, Mark Van 
Doren, H. N. Brailsford, Horace M. Kal- 
len and B. C. Gruenberg. 


Celebrates 50th Anniversary 
Of His Ordination 

Rev. H. O. Breeden, pastor of First 
Christian church, Oakland, Cal., celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination to 


| the ministry Sept. 2. 


Death of Mrs. James 
H. Snowden 

Mrs. Mary Ross Snowden, wife of Dr. 
James H. Snowden, editor of the Presby- 
terian Banner and widely known author, 
died Aug. 24. Dr. and Mrs. Snowden had 
recently celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary. 


Planning for Chicago’s Coming 
Parliament of Religions 

George W. Dixon, of Chicago, chair- 
man of a special committee appointed to 
plan details of the proposed parliament of 
religions to be held in 1933, in connection 
with the Chicago World’s Fair centennial, 
in a report to Rufus C. Dawes, president 
of the centennial, states that representa- 
tive workers in the religious field of Chi- 
cago would soon meet to choose a method 
of selecting personnel to arrange for the 
parliament. Mr. Dixon’s function will be 
purely executive and administrative, emi- 
nent churchmen being chosen for active 
leadership in the parliament. 


More than Million Raised for 
Washington Church of Disciples 
Plans are under way for the comple- 


tion of the fund of $1,750,000 for the 
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building of the National City Christian 
church in Washington, D. C., by the 
Disciples of Christ. Already more than 


a million dollars has been raised for this 














Hymns tn. Living Age 
Edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 


The book used by two of America’s 
outstanding preachers, S. Parkes 
Cadman and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


Important Features of 
This Book 


All words between the staffs, mak- 
ing it possible to read and sing 
with ease. 


Rich and varied musical settings 
carefully fitted to the text. 


Voice parts within the range of the 
average singer. 


New hymns which bring the church 
in line with her advancing thought. 


Responsive readings which mark 
a new epoch in Biblical literature 
are given new and striking captions 


The Century Co. reinforced 
binding. 
494 Hymns 
30 Pages of Chants and Responses 
Price, $1.75 For Introduction, $1.35 


Returnable Sample Copies on Request 


The Century Co. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Furnishes the necessary 
contact between free, inde- 
pendent minds, and the 
creative world movements 
making for a civilization 
based on knowledge and t he 
spirit of cooperation. 
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In October—A Symposium on 


The Need of a Spiritual 
Element in Education. 
Let World Unity bring you each 
month the most discerning views of 
progressive philosophy, science, and 
religion on the fundamental issues 
of the age. 
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WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th St. New York 


One Year $3.50 Two Years $6.00 
Single Copy $.35 
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Out in September 


Recommended by the 
Religious Book Club 


| CHRIST IN THE | 
POETRY OF TODAY 


| 
; . — a 
The new Third revision compiled by 
Elvira Slack 
$2.50 | 
i 


The Religious Book Club has ac- 
claimed this as one of the best re- 
cent religious publications and has 
commended it enthusiastically to the 
public 


As the preface says, it “differs from | 
the former volumes in that the range | 
of verse has been widened to in- | 
clude verse that represents indirectly 

the influence of the ideals and na 

ture of Jesus on this generation.” 


Here clergyman and teacher will find 
the poems to fit their sermons and 
lesson talks Here the layman will 
find fresh inspiration, beauty and 
meaning in the New Testament 


story 
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guaranteed. 

Send for 4o-page Catalogue No. 17 
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church and commun- 
beneficence. Beautiful 
booklet on request. 


Hard Seis $6000 and up 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 








Does Your Church Need Money? 
Over 8500 Church Organizations have 
raised much-needed funds by the sale cf — 


GCOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 
It cleans and scours everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. Keeps hands 
dainty. Write for information on this 
Moncy-Making Pian. 

METAL SPONGE SALES CORPORATION 

Dept.108 Lehigh & Mascher Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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purpose. It is the plan of the committee 
in charge of the movement to raise $500,- 
000 by volunteer subscriptions on Wash- 
ington Church Victory Sunday, to be ob- 
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served in all Christian churches of Amer- 
ica Oct. 21. A retreat of 35 areal work- 
ers was held in Indianapolis July 17, 18 
and 19 to make preparation for this day. 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, Va., September 15. 

RATHER colorless session of the 

Virginia synod of the Presbyterian 
church was held during the first part of 
September in the Union seminary at 
Richmond. This synod includes the ter- 
ritory of Virginia 
and five of the 
eastern counties 
of West Virginia, 
and meets annually. There were about 
250 present at the recent session, but 
there was little besides routine business 
considered, except that the ‘city of Blue- 
field was transferred to the synod of 
West Virginia, in which state it is situ- 
ated. Rev. J. B. Bedinger of Charles 
town, W. Va., was elected moderator for 
the coming year. 

. « > 


Presbyterian Synod in 
Colorless Session 


New Pastors for 
Large Church 

Two interesting pastorates are begin- 
ning in Richmond this month. Dr. 
Churchill J. Gibson has accepted the call 
to St. James Episcopal church, and will 
assume charge there October 1. His 
father, the late Bishop R. A. Gibson, 
served this church as assistant rector for 
seven years, before being elected bishop 
of Virginia. This parish is one of the 
most important in its denomination in the 
state, and has a fine plant in a most 
desirable part of the city. The Rev. Syd- 
ney T. Matthews took charge of the Pine 
Street Baptist church on Sept. 15, coming 
here from the First Baptist church, 
Quincy, Fla., where he served as pastor 
for three years, before that having been 
at Greenville, S. C., for 16 years. The 
Pine Street church has a large member- 
ship, and a modern Sunday school build- 
ing to carry on its work. Both of these 
new clergy at one time served churches 


at Luray. 
a 


Distinguished Negro College 
Seeks Added Funds 

The Virginia Union seminary (for Ne- 
gro students) is making a financial drive 
to raise $150,000 for a new hall of science. 
The origin of this educational institution 
is interesting for it began over 60 years 
ago with classes held in the jail of the 
old slave market in Lumpkins’ Bottoms. 
Since those days it has had an honorable 
career, numbering among its students 
such distinguished Negroes as Dr. Booker 
T. Washington and Major Robert Moton, 
present head of Tuskegee institute. It 
owns a 50-acre tract within the Richmond 
city limits and buildings valued at 
£2,000.000, with an endowment fund of 
$400,000. On its board of trustees are 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of Wil- 
liam and Mary college, and Dr. F. W. 
Joatwright, president of the University of 
Richmond. So great is the demand for 
education among the Negroes that it is 
necessary to turn away many students for 
lack of accommodation. It is a college of 
liberal arts, with courses leading to the 
ministry, law and other professions, and 


many of its students are largely self-de- 
pendent young people working their way 
through college. 
> * * 
United Brethren Hold 
Annual Conference 
The 109th annual conference of the 
United Brethren church met in Roanoke 
Sept. 12, and remained in session there 
for six days with Bishop William M. Bell, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., presiding. Dr. J. H. 
Brunk, of Martinsburg, W. Va., is super- 
intendent of the conference, which includes 
all of Virginia and parts of West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. There are about 
-',000 members of this church within the 
limit of the conference. This denomi- 
nation has a similar organization to that 
. the Methodists, whereby ministers are 
changed according to the action of the 
stationing committee, but no time limit 
is set for a pastorate. The annual report 
on the progress of the church made by 
Rev. George W. Stover, of Winchester, 
Va., showed the work of this church in 
a highly satisfactory condition with 
church property valued at almost a mil- 
lion dollars. There are 64 ministers, al- 
most all of whom serve three or four 
churches. Missionaries are maintained in 
China, Africa, Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, Mexico and Japan. 
o * * 
Randolph-Macon Has 
Large Enrolment 
The Randolph-Macon college for women 
at Lynchburg, Va., under the auspices of 
the Southern Methodist church, opened 
this fall with an enrolment of 831 repre- 
senting 31 states and China, Korea, and 
Cuba. Numerous changes and additions 
to the faculty have been made, and four 
adjunct professors of various departments 
have returned after taking two-year 
courses in Madrid, England, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Bryn Mawr. 
* * . 
Abandon College 
Project 
About five years ago, plans were started 
for establishing what was to be known 
as Mary Baldwin college for women in 
or near Staunton, and more than $100,000 
was subscribed locally for this purpose. 
The scheme included the raising of 
$500,000 by the Virginia Presbyterian 
synod and a similar amount from the 
alumnae of the Mary Baldwin school. It 
was decided, however, at the recent ses- 
sion of the synod that there were too 
many other pressing financial objects to 
justify the strenuous effort that would be 
necessary to get this amount through the 
various presbyteries, and a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the Mary Baldwin 
college board to cancel the pledges and 
refund amounts that had already been 
paid in. This does not mean that the 
Mary Baldwin school for girls will be 
discontinued, but only that its enlarge- 
ment into a college will be abandoned for 
the present. 


R. Cary MONTAGUE. 
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The building is to be erected at the junc- 
tion of Massachusetts Ave. and 14th 
street, overlooking Thomas circle. It will 
be of the American classic style of ar- 
chitecture, harmonizing with the govern- 
ment buildings and monuments of the 
capital city. John Russell Pope, of New 
York city, is the architect. It is ex- 
pected that the edifice will be ready for 
dedication in 1930, when it is planned 
that a world convention of the Disciples 
will be held in Washington, to celebrate 
the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost. R. 
A. Long, of Kansas City, is chairman of 
the administrative committee of the proj- 
ect. The campaign for funds is being 
directed by H. H. Harmon, of Indian- 
apolis. H. P. Shaw, of San Francisco, 
and A. D. Harmon, of Cable, Wis., are 
associate directors. 


Mission Convention 
In Shanghai 

A nation-wide missionary convention 
was held at Shanghai, Sept. 27-30, in com- 
memoration of the 10th anniversary of the 
name-day of the Chinese Home Mission- 
ary society, which has as its purpose the 
evangelization of certain areas which have 
been relatively unworked. The organiza- 
tion has 83 auxiliaries, consisting of 13,000 
members and contributors. 


Speakers at New York’s 
S. S. Convention 

The date of the annual convention of 
the New York Sunday school association 
is Oct. 9-12, the place Schenectady. The 
list of speakers includes the names of 
Dean Walter S. Athearn and Roger W. 
Babson of Boston; Dr. Dan Poling, Mr. 
Kirby Page, and Miss Elizabeth Harris of 
New York city; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
president of Juniata college, Huntingdon, 
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Pa.; Dr. Frank M. McKibben of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Charles W. Brewbaker of 
Dayton, O., and other specialists of note. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The New Morality, by Durant Drake. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience, by William 
James. New edition. Longmans, $2.00. 

Newman on the Psychology of Faith, by S. P. 
Juergens. Macmillan, $2.75. 

Coming Up the Road, by Irving Bacheller. Bobbs 


Merrill, $3.50. 


Biblical Allusions in Poe, by W. M. Forest. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

Old Days and Old Ways, by Imogen Clark. Cro- 
well, $2.00. 

This Puzzling Planet, by Edwin Tenney Brewster 
Bobbs Merrill, $4.00. 

Preaching on Church and Community Occasions, 


by Ozora S. Davis. U. of C. Press, $2.50 
A Short History of Medicine, by Charles Singer 
Oxford University Press, $3.00. 
Henri Bergson, by Jacques Chevalier 
$2.50. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1929, by J. H 


Macmillan, 


Snowden. Macmillan, $1.50 

The Call Drum, by Mary E. Harris. Friendship 
Press, 75 cents. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom, by Philip Mauro 
Hamilton Bros., $2.00. 

Living in the Twentieth Century, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Bobbs Merrill, $3.50. 

Sons of Africa, by G. A. Gollock Friendship 
Press, $1.50. 

Black Treasure, by Basil Mathews Friendship 


Press, 75 cents. 


The Lord's Horseman, by Umphrey Lee. Century, 
$2.50. 

The Marriage Crisis, by Ernest R. Groves. Long- 
mans, $2.00. 

Common Sense in Education, by Bernard Iddings 


Bell. Morrow, $2.50. 


Social Principles of the Gospel, by Alphonse Lu- 


gan. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Missionary Education in the Church, by H. W. 
Gates. Pilgrim Press, $1.00. 

Spires and Spears, by Walter Hendricks. Pack- 
ard, $2.00. 

Cardinal Mercier, by A. Laveille. Century, $2.50 


Building the House of God, by E. M. Conover 
Abingdon Press, $2.50, 

Brief Candle, by Normayp Venner 
$2.50. 


According to John, by F. 


Bobbs Merrill, 


E. d’Humy. Stratford 
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Organization and Administration of the Union 
Army, by Fred A. Shannon. Arthur A. Clark 
Co., 2 vols., $25.00. 
The American Scrapbook, W. H. Wise, editor. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., $5.00. 
The European Scrapbook, W. H. Wise, editor. 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., $5.00. 
Civilization Remade by Christ, by F. A. M. Spen- 


cer. Morehouse, $3.00. 
The Shadow on the Left, by Augustus Muir. Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.00. 


Lenin, by Valerin Marcee. Macmillan, $5.00. 


The Bishop's Wife, by Robert Nation. Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.00. 

Our Common Faith, by Thomas B. Kilpatrick. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, $1.50 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, by Leslie P. Hill. Christ- 
opher Pub. House, Boston, $1.50. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne Macmil 


lan, $2.50. 
Armenia and the Near East, by 
Duffield, $3.00. 


MOTION 
_ PICTURES 
in your CHURCH 


FREE pamphlet telling all about motion 
pictures in the church. Details experi- 
e and opini of well known 
church officials. Includes com- 
plete description of the New 
Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector. Send today for 
pamphlet V10. 


International Projector 
rporation 
ACME DIVISION 


90 Gold St.. New York City 


‘Church Furniture | 
Globecraft Sbops 


4 Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 


4 
Globe Furniture Mtg. Co. 


Fridtjof Nansen 
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If you are not 
the person who 
is responsible 
for the selection 
of study courses 
in your school 
pass the good 
word on to the 
person who is. 
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Is Your Class—Your School— Enrolled 
in the Great 20th Century Bible Class? 
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20th Century Quarterly Order 


Tue CuristiAN Century Press 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Yes! 


(JEnter our order for..... 
December at 20c per copy. 


quarter. 


Send boo 
Century - 
Press Bill 
My Name 


We want this great course of study on the life of Paul for the Autumn 
copies of the 20TH Century Quartercy for October- 


(Fewer than 5 copies at 25c.) 


(JSend us free sample copy of the 20rh Century QuarTeRrty. 
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Seven Books on Religion 
(Just from the publishers) 


The New Quest—Rufus Jones 


Dr. Jones believes there are many serious ‘seekers’ in the world today 
seekers for reality. For the most part, they are persons who have outgrown 
ancient formulations and become dissatisfied with crystalized institutions and 
inelastic systems, and who are eager for fresh and vital ways of thought. They 
want fresh insight, first-hand experience, the demonstration of the Spirit. 
a way of life that is revitalizing, that creates a spiritual person and builds a 
new social order in the world. Here is religion—religion as truly interpreted 
by a genuine seeker—and finder. Incidentally, the book is rich in illustra- 


tions. ($1.75) 


Facing Life—W. H. P. Faunce 


Many thousands of copies of such books as Dr. Brown's “Yale Talks” 
have been sold because religious leaders are continuously in need of inspiring 
material for talks to youth and young adults, men and women. Here is the 
finest book of this character in years. Originally delivered before Brown 
college students, these 47 talks will aid leaders in dispelling much of the con- 
fusion that now possesses the minds of thinking young people. Here are 
sample titles: ‘Finding One's Place,"’ “*Great Believers,” “‘ Is It Worth While?” 
“Who Was Jesus?” ‘‘Myself,”’ “Clean Manhood.” ($2) 


Christianity and Success—Bishop E. H. Hughes 


Cole Lectures, 1928. ‘‘For a long time,” says Bishop Hughes, ‘I have 
believed that someone should take the American passion for success and 
bring it both to the test and to the purification of the Christian faith."’ This 
riew book is the successful realization of this purpose. ($1.50) 


The Book of I saiah—George Adam Smith 


Revised edition. This revision of Dr. Smith's monumental book in the 
light of present-day Christian scholarship is a boon to all who would under- 
stand aright the message of the greatest of Old Testament prophets. (2 vols., 
each $3.50) 


Five World Problems—Char'es E. Jefferson 


After detailed studies on the ground, Dr. Jefferson here discusses the prob- 
lem ot India, the land of Gandhi; the problem of the Philippines, America’s 
oriental treasure house and white man’s burden; the problem of China, the 
agitated and aspiring; the problem of Japan, the land that has emerged; and 
the problem of Hawaii, the islands of good-will ($1.50) 


The Certainty of God—James Gordon Gilkey 


Since 1917 Dr. ey has been pastor of the South Congregational church, 
Springheld, Mass. He holds the post of professor of literature at Amherst 
and has acted as FF vl preacher at Harvard, Princeton and the University of 
Chicago. The chapters of this book have grown out of the author's experience 
in discussing religion at many schools and colleges. There is a fine literary 
quality here, and a genius for illustration and quotation. ($1.75) 


The Fiery Crags—F. W. Boreham 


The latest Boreham book—that is enough to tell. Dr. Boreham's books 
have record sales because he knows how to present great spiritual truths 
through the medium of vivid illustration. ($1.75) 


——_____ —_ @-—__ - 


THESE BOOKS NOW LEAD IN BOOK SERVICE SALES 


Catholicism and the American Mind, Garrison, $2.50. 
Science in Search of God, Mather, $2. 
Protestantism, Dean Inge, 75 cents. 

Quotable Poems, Clark-Gillespie, $2.50. 

Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion, Gilkey, $1.50. 
The Heresy of Antioch (Paul), Norwood, $2.50. 

The Son of Man, Ludwig, $3. 

Straight Answers to Life Questions, Smith, $1.50. 
Preaching Values, Luccock, $2. 
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Some of the new books—History’ 
Science, Travel, Poetry, Fiction, ete.— 
that are already leading the field. 


Trader Horn, Vol. II. 


By Atrrep Atoysius Horn 
The 180,000 figure reached by Vol. I of 
this remarkable work is already matched 
by 70,000 of the new volume—and it was 
published only a few weeks ago. ($3.50) 
(First volume at $4) 


The Stream of History 

By Georrrey Parsons 
The story of the world, from primeval 
star-dust to 1928. Has the note of sure 
authority——-and it is as interesting as 


fiction. ($5) 
John Brown’s Body 


By SrepHen Vincent Binet 
A great American ante. in poetry. “Benet 
in one gigantic leap has become our first 
poet, our Homer who sings an Illiad of the 
Civil War.”” (N. Y. Evening Post.) A 
Book-of-the-Month choice—80,000 copies 
already sold. ($2.50) 


Swan Song 


The last of the Forsyte novels—and the 
best, say many rewewers. “One cannot 
find words to express one’s admiration for 
the firmness and beauty with which the 
story is told . . . a fine novel.”” (The 
Atlantic Monthly. ) ($2.50) 


Creation by Evolution 
24 ScreENTISTS 


An epochal book. The finest book of 
science of the year. How the world came 


into being. Superbly illustrated. ($5) 
Abraham Lincoln 


By Wiruram E. Barton 


Now in one volume. ($5) (Original 2- 


volume price was $10.) 


—__>_———— 


Follow our announcements of new 
and important books in all fields. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


© Send me following books: 


0 Enclosed find remittance. 
C1) Charge to my account. 


My Name...... 
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